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Frm SPORTSMEN can look for- 
ward to a series of special hunt- 
ing events during the 1965-66 
hunting season. According to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission these special events will 
include bear hunts, archery hunts, 
deer, quail and wild hog hunts. 
Florida’s bow hunting enthus- 
last can participate in four spe- 
cial archery hunts as follows: 
Ocala Wildlife Management Area 
located in the Ocala National 
Forest, October 23 through Octo- 
ber 31; Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area located in Citrus 
County, October 16 through Oc- 
tober 31 and weekend hunting on 
November 6-7, 13-14, 20-21, 25-28 
and December 4-5; Eglin Military 
Reservation located in Northwest 
Florida, October 23 through No- 
vember 7. A special archery hunt 
for wild hogs is scheduled for the 
Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area located in St. Johns 
County on January 22-23, 29-30, 
February 5-6, 12-13 and 19-20. 
Two special three day gun hunts 
will be held in the Citrus area on 
December 10-12 and December 
31-January 2. Each hunt is limited 
to 1,500 hunters and hunters must 
possess a special permit issued by 
the Commission in addition to a 
public hunt permit and regular 
hunting license. Hunters will be 
selected for the two hunts by a 
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Migratory Bird Conservation Commission Duties Debated 


drawing at the Commission Of- 
fice in Tallahassee. 

Special quail hunts are also 
scheduled for the Citrus area be- 
ginning January 8 through Jan- 
uary 30. Hunting will be allowed 
on weekends only and hunters 


will be required to obtain a daily — 


permit for the quail hunts. Per- 
mits will be available at check 
stations number two and four. 

Two special three day wild hog 
hunts will be held in the Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area located in Glades 
County. The special hog hunts 
will be held in the Mizell Island 
portion of the area on November 
0-7 and January 7-9. Hog hunt- 
ers will be permitted to use guns 
but dogs will be prohibited dur- 
ing the special hunt. 


Migratory Bird Commission 


APPROVAL BY THE Migratory 
Bird Commission of actions to 
sell, transfer, or otherwise dispose 
of units of the national wildlife 
refuge system or to construct 
roads through any units of the 
system would be required by 


identical new bills introduced 
in Congress by Congressman 
John D. Dingell (Mich.) and 


Senators Lee Metcalf (Mont.) and 
Roman L. Hruska (Neb.) accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management 
Institute. The bills also would re- 
quire that the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Fund be reimbursed 
in the amount of fair market value 


of any refuge lands taken for these 
non-wildlife purposes. 

The new bills are H.R. 8807 by 
Congressman Dingell and S. 2192 
by Senators Metcalf and Hruska. 
The first has been referred to the 
House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, the second 
to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. Neither committee has 
scheduled hearings on the pro- 
posal as yet, although it is known 
that the committees will be re- 
ceiving requests for prompt hear- 
ings and action because of the 
many existing threats to the in- 
tegrity of the national wildlife 
refuge system. 

The Migratory Bird Commis- 
Sion, created in 1929, passes on 
lands proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior for purchase or 
lease for purposes of the national 
wildlife refuge system. Money for 
the refuge purchases comes from 
the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Fund, which receives proceeds 
from the sale of Duck Stamps to 
hunters and stamp collectors. 
More than $84.5 million has been 
collected from the sale of Duck 
Stamps since the first one was 
sold in 1934. The stamp originally 
cost $1, but the price was in- 
creased over the years to $2 and 
to the current $3 with the full 
support of sportsmen as a means 
of obtaining money with which 
to expand the national wildlife 
refuge system. The last congres- 
sional enactment, increasing the 
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THE COVER 


End of summer fishing, on Florida’s spring-fed rivers, marks the start of excellent 
autumn variety angling. The cover photo was taken on the Homosassa River, down 
stream from Homosassa Springs, along the central Gulf coast. See page 16. 


Cover Photo Courtesy Ted Newhall, Homosassa Springs 
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Migratory Game 
Bird Hunting Seasons 


LORIDA HUNTERS will have a 

three-phase season for migra- 
tory dove hunting during the 
1965-66 season. 

The first phase will be open for 
dove hunters October 2 through 
November 7. The second phase 
opens November 20 to run through 
December 5. The third phase will 
be open December 18 through 
January 3. 

Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 noon until sunset of each 
open day. Daily bag limit for dove 
will be 12 with a possession of 
two days bag. 

Other rules for migratory game 
during the 1965-66 season are as 
follows: Rail (marsh hen and 
gallinule), open September 11 
through November 19, with a 
daily bag of 15 and a total posses- 
sion of 30. Woodcock opens No- 
vember 13 and closes January 1 
with a daily bag of 5 and a total 
possession of 10. Snipe season 
opens November 13 through Jan- 
uary 1 with a daily bag of 8 and 
a total possession of 16. Daily 
shooting hours for rails, woodcock 
and snipe are from sunrise until 
sunset. 

Waterfowl hunting—for ducks, 
geese and coot—will be announced 
later when established by the U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. © 





Mourning Dove 

Shooting hours, 12-noon to sunset. 

Seasons: October 2 to November 7 
November 20 to December 5 
December 18 to January 3 


Marsh Hens 

(Rails and Gallinules) 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: September 11 to November 19. 
Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30. 


Woodcock 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 13 to January 1. 
Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10. 


Snipe 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 13 to January 1. 
Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16. 
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Decisions Today—For The Future 


Farmland Recreation 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


ties ce POPULATIONS, greater mobility and increased recrea- 
tional demands continue to bring new problems into sharp 
focus. Decisions now made will determine the trend of land-use 
and its availability for a long time to come. 

Public domain is still free recreation range with the exception 
of improved camp-sites, national parks, monuments, etc., where 
fees are now being charged. Recent enabling legislation under 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act has provided for a 
$7 annual fee which allows people to enter and use any of these 
developed areas and facilities. 

States employ various methods from charging to free access 
on lands they control. Nearly all charge for entrance to parks 
and improved campsites. Some charge for specific hunting and 
fishing areas, while others have gone into easement programs 
with landowners where the state pays an acreage fee and pays 
for any damages incurred in relation to public use. 

When it comes to private lands, new trends are slowly form- 
ing. A hunting or fishing license does not allow trespass, but 
the states still own and control all resident game and, in the 
case of wetlands now being purchased by the Federal govern- 
ment, access is part of the purchase. In many instances where 
wetlands are leased there is no access, and hunting, free or paid 
for, is determined by the landowner. 

The Department of Agriculture has been encouraging land- 
owners, especially farmers, to charge entrance fees, to raise some 
of their own game, to develop fish ponds, as a profit motive. 
And by the admittance of some of its representatives, they are 
attempting to reverse the American traditions and impose the 
European system. 

In the prairie states, where much of the Soil Bank program 
was put into operation, outside hunters, for the past several 
years, have questioned as to why they have to pay a trespass 
or hunting fee when, as tax-payers, they are contributing to the 
soil bank subsidy. As a voice of the hunter, this question was 
discussed in CONSERVATION NEWS sometime ago, and brought 
forth irate answers from some landowners. In their minds there 
was no room for debate; they owned the land, subsidy or no 
subsidy. 

Some of the philosophies which seem to be taking hold for 
greater control by private landowners versus public hunting 
opportunities were recently discussed by Tom Kimball before 
the Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit, House Committee 
on Agriculture. He stated: “We propose that the Department 
of Agriculture be authorized to enter into contracts with farm- 
ers for additional cash incentives if they open their lands to 
public recreational use.” Mr. Kimball emphasized that such a 
program should be voluntary, open only to those farmers will- 
ing to participate. He further stated: “We suggest that USDA 
be authorized to enter into cooperative agreements with state 

(Continued on page 34) 


MUZZLE 








F YOU YEARN for a new double barrel shotgun, 
but are short on the necessary moola (modern 
double barrel models are expensive!), you might 
find the solution right in your family circle—es- 
pecially if you have “Jr.” tacked after your name, 
or hold even the more promising status of grand- 
son of a still living waterfowl hunter. 


Chances are good that somewhere among family 
members there is a long unused and almost for- 
gotten double barrel that once was a great per- 
former on waterfowl. Many such guns were ex- 
pensive, as gun prices went in their days, and of 
high quality. 

If barrels were made from fluid steel, and can 
be considered safe with modern smokeless powder 
loads, it is a reasonably sure bet that you can con- 
vert the weapon to a useful, attractive upland game 
gun, using only simple tools and for around $10, 
or maybe less. 

To start with, most high quality doubles of yes- 
teryear—fine Lefevers, Bakers, Parkers, L. C. 
Smiths, for example—invariably left the factory 
highly ornamented of receiver and with fine quality 
walnut stocks. 


With a little cleaning, the engraving can be fresh- 
ened up, and scraping and refinishing the wood of 
butt-stock and fore-end piece will usually bring 
out unsuspected beauty. 


Your first step, of course, is to find a suitable 
gun. Even if there isn’t one in the family, you 
might acquire one on a trade, if you let your friends 
know you’re in the market and in a trading mood. 
There are many good, no longer used, duck and 
goose class double barrel shotguns gathering dust 
in home closets. Spread the word around that you 
want one. 


When you do get your hands on a fine quality 
yesteryear double, it probably will have long bar- 
rels and be tightly choke bored. But the most im- 
portant consideration is that it was originally made 
with barrels of fluid steel and can safely handle 
the higher pressures of smokeless powder loads. 
Don’t consider converting any double with Damas- 
cus-grade barrels, made from spirals of iron and 
steel twisted around a mandrel and welded to- 
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FLASHES 


It is inexpensive converting certain types 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 








of old-time double barrel shotguns 


gether. An old shotgun with Damascus barrels can 
have as many hazards as an unknown country road 
detour on a dark, rainy night! If the barrels are 
of steel, barrel markings will so indicate. If there 
is any doubt, consult your gunsmith. 

Once you know you have a high quality double 
worth restoring to new usefulness, begin the con- 
version work by clamping muzzle end in a vise and 
carefully cut off the tubes (with a fine-toothed 
hacksaw) at a pre-measured mark that will give 
you 264% inches remaining barrel length. 

From this stage on, you must protect metal sur- 
faces from possible marring in the jaws of the vise. 
A piece of old rug wrapped around point of clamp- 
ing will provide good protection. 

Pack muzzle ends with rag waste as the next 
work step, and then carefully silver solder any 
visible rib separation resulting from the barrel 
amputation. 

Next, unhurriedly file ends of the barrels until 
they are both square and smooth. Use a fine mill 
cut file. Frequently check accuracy of filing opera- 
tion with a try square placed against muzzle ends. 

Also, neatly file-finish your small soldering job 
on the rib. 

You can shape a new blade style front sight 
from an old brass key and solder it in place in the 
exact center of the rib, or you can drill and tap 
the rib for the old or a new screw-in sight. New 
ones are inexpensive; so is the drill and tap set. 

When you cut off the barrels you removed the 
choke from the old double. It is now open cylinder 
or close to it. That boring is fine for the right 
barrel, the one you will use for the vast majority 
of shots you will get within 25 yards of gun, but 
the left barrel could stand a little choke for second 
shot effectiveness at slightly increased shooting 
range. 

You put choke back into the left barrel by creat- 
ing what is technically known as “jug” choke. This 
is accomplished by enlarging the bore from 3 to 6 
thousandths of an inch for a length of 2% to 3 
inches, 4% to 34 of an inch back of muzzle end. 

You do it with a Tomlinson style shotgun 
cleaner, chucked into a hand drill and augmented 
with strips of emery cloth and squirts of oil. The 
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assembly must have some sort of collar or depth 
stop so that the cutting operation will be at the 
same spot when you insert the tool into the barrel 
and start removing metal. 


Keep in mind that you are removing only an 
infinitesimal amount of barrel metal, and all within 
a three inch portion (length), % to %4 of an inch 
behind a left-alone muzzle section. 


Begin by first measuring the inside diameter of 
the untouched bore along the 3 inch section of 
planned work. Inside spring calipers will give you 
this measurement and you can transfer it to a 
micrometer to get the value of the caliper obtained 
measurement in thousandths of an inch. The meas- 
urement must be accurate. Better check it several 
times to make sure. 


When you have the Tomlinson and emery cloth 
unit properly positioned on a rod chucked into a 
hand drill, start grinding. But grind slowly and stop 
often and measure results with calipers and micro- 
meter. You must not remove more than four thou- 
sandths of an inch of metal before substituting cro- 
cus cloth, and polishing until the slightly enlarged 
barrel section is mirror bright. 


The finished job should give you approximately 
Improved Cylinder choke boring performance in 
the left barrel. A session of firing test patterns at 
30-35 yards, the effective range of normal Improved 
Cylinder boring, will give you the true story. 


Many old doubles were originally fitted with 
stocks with pronounced drop at comb and at heel, 
and kicked like mules. If an improvement in stock 
fit is needed, don’t hesitate to plane off top section 
and install a strip of walnut that can be shaped to 
give you desired comb height and drop at heel. 





With a little home gunsmithing, a fine quality double 
barrel waterfowl shotgun of yesteryear — provided 
it has the steel barrels needed for safe use with the 
modern field loads —can be rehabilitated and given 
a new role as a short-range upland game hunting gun. 
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(About 14% inches drop at comb and not more than 
2% inches drop at heel are logical dimensions. ) 

You may wish to add a Pachmayr “White Line” 
rubber recoil pad, for shooting comfort and eye 
appeal. 

Almost every sporting goods store of any size, 
or gunsmith of reputation, stocks Pachmayr “White 
Line” recoil pads. Besides the permanently attached 
style, there is a slip-on pad of the same brand, 
that can be put on a shotgun or rifle of heavy re- 
coil in seconds. 

All stock surgery, pad fitting and stock refinish- 
ing is best done with the stock removed from the 
gun. Be sure to use screwdrivers with heads that 
fit screw slots. Many old double barrel guns were 
made with narrow slot, soft head screws. These 
screws can easily be defaced if the wrong size screw- 
driver is used in their removal. 

Refinishing involves removal of old stock finish 
with varnish remover and steel wool, cleaning the 
wood with a rough cloth saturated with turpentine, 
scraping and steaming out dents, wood or plastic 
filling hopeless gouges, whisker-free sanding, seal- 
ing and final finishing. A can of Casey’s spray-on 
Tru-Oil Stock Finish, and an application of the same 
Casey brand Stock Sheen, will make final finish- 
ing easier. 

If your no longer manufactured shotgun “find” 
happens to need a mechanical part, you won’t be 
able to buy it at the nearest sporting goods store. 
Even your gunsmith may not have it. 

However, original parts still exist, even though 
in many cases remaining stocks of component 
parts have dwindled until once servicing factories 
no longer make repairs or supply parts. For ex- 
ample, Remington no longer repairs old Parker 
model shotguns. 

However, there are still sources for component 
parts for old Parker shotguns. Besides furnishing 
parts, the firm of Larry Del Grego & Sons, 85 North 
Fifth Avenue, Ilion, New York—the same town 
that is the home of the Remington firearms fac- 
tory—specializes in rebuilding old Parker shotguns, 
but not for $10. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, still has limited stocks of certain parts for 
the making of repairs on old model Fox shotguns. 
Mostly, the parts are of lesser component category. 
No barrels, frames or receivers are available. Simi- 
larly, ejector grade Fox shotguns are no longer re- 
paired by Savage. 

The old L. C. Smith shotguns were made by 
Hunter Arms Company. When Marlin bought out 
the tangible assets of Hunter, the New Haven gun 
makers acquired a modest stock of small parts— 
main springs, firing pins, top lever springs, etc. 
Owners of L. C. Smith guns should write the Mar- 
lin Company for information and prices of avail- 
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VER AT CrYSTAL River, Florida there are some 

fellows who figure they’ve gone a long way 
toward solving the problem of outboard noise and 
fish. 

For some time now, they’ve been piping outboard 
exhausts up out of the water so an outboard sounds 
like the devil to people but is easier on fish ears. 
They claim they can approach tarpon much better 
with this rig and it works for other kinds of fish 
too, of course. 

I understand it was Johnny Elmer and Wallen 
O’Brien who went into cahoots on this business. 
Wallen is an experienced outboard mechanic and 
Johnny is a well known guide who operates out 
of the Knox Bait House over there. 

Wallen tells me that the method of exhaust pip- 
ing varies from one make of motor to another but, 
essentially, he plugs up the regular underwater out- 
let and then taps into the exhaust chamber above 
the water line—or runs a pipe up beside the lower 
unit housing. 

The job isn’t particularly difficult if you know 
what you’re doing but from the way Wallen ex- 
plains it you’d be wise to do some thinking before 
you start hacking and welding. 

Most of the motors I’ve seen operating with the 
above-water exhaust were annoyingly noisy but 
they are used primarily for stalking the fish and 
generally turned off while anyone is casting. You’d 
have to listen to the noise, however, if you trolled. 

Now O’Brien went one step more and attached 
a muffler to the exhaust on one engine. I happened 
to see it when it was in use but it soon rusted out 
through constant contact with water and it has 
since been removed. 

The motors they altered were in the auxiliary 
class, five to ten horsepower. Most of the guides 
and serious fishermen in that area use two motors 
—one to travel with and a small job for fishing 
and get-home insurance. 

Before somebody says it’s a waste of time and 
that fish just love exhausts, I’d better give a case 
history or two. 

Some years back, Bert Pruitt, who runs a fishing 
resort on the St. Lucie near Stuart, made some 
flat statements about trolling with outboard motors 
and was willing to back them up with a small 
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Altered outboard motors, with the exhaust 


piped up out of the water, can keep 


from scattering some game fish 


wager in case you were interested. Bert said that 
the small inboard boats he was renting at his livery 
at the time would catch twice as many fish for 
trollers as would outboard boats. From what I saw, 
he was right. The reason, of course, was that the 
exhaust from the inboards was discharged above 
the water while the outboards had underwater ex- 
hausts. 

Ted Smallwood, the Everglades guide, demon- 
strated to me that a big inboard skiff he was using 
would move in over tarpon that would flee from 
an outboard. He also “herded” tarpon with an idling 
outboard, driving them into a deep hole where he 
cut his motor and cast to them at his leisure. 

Lee Cuddy of Miami told me he had good luck 
on the Keys flats using an electric motor and Stu 
Apte, the Keys guide, says he can move right up 
on fish with an electric motor although he can’t 
get one powerful enough for his big skiff. Jimmy 
Addison of Everglades found he had trouble catch- 
ing snook when he trolled with an outboard after 
cleaning up using a small inboard. I can give plenty 
of other testimony that it is the exhaust rather than 
the turning propeller that is offensive to spooky 
fish. Of course I’m talking about an idling motor 
rather than the passing of a marathon race or boat- 
acade. 

Now there’s plenty of noise made also by turning 
props although it is evidently less disturbing to fish. 
You can certainly hear the most gently revolving 
propeller with one of those fishfinder devices and 
I assume a bass can hear it just as plainly. He just 
doesn’t seem to mind so much. 





JIG FISHING artistry is tied up to a lot of little 
things about manipulation. Everett Williams, the 
builder of the very fine “Flowering Floreo” line of 
jigs was showing me one of his latest creations the 
other day. It’s made with that tapered nylon which 
looks so much like bucktail I can’t be sure without 
careful examination. Like the other Williams 
creations it’s a beautiful job, even to a needle- 
sharp stainless steel hook. 

Like a true perfectionist, when Williams showed 
the jig to me he brought up the business about 
tying it with a loose or “open” knot to give the 
lure a chance to work freely. That’s a doctrine 
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preached constantly by jig experts and seldom 
listened to my mediocre fishermen—most of whom 
are satisfied if the knot simply prevents loss of the 
bait. 

There are several knots that can be tied in such 
a way that the lure will swing freely. A simple one 
(although not the strongest) is the bowline. When 
really big and heavy lures are used, a snap and 
swivel will suit the purpose but a real light tacke 
jigger will become queasy at the very mention of 
such a crude device. Some of the jig builders have 
attached a loose metal ring to the hook eye to make 
it impossible to “strangle” the lure’s action but 
that’s an added expense in construction. 


When after abrasive salt water fish, most of us 
used to employ wire on big lures. When we switched 
to heavy monofilament we found we were ruining 
the bait’s action because the mono knots pulled 
down tight and froze it’s wiggle. 


HIstorRY OF THE jig is strange in that it caught 
salt water fish for so many years before becoming 
recognized as a fresh water killer. 

It really came into its own with the advent of 
the weighted bucktail. | 

I have here a news release about the Upperman 
bucktails which are probably best known of all the 
smaller lures of that type. Bill and Morrie Upper- 
man of New Jersey started making the jigs back 
in 1938. It was after World War II, however, with 
the advent of spinning tackle that the lures really 
got moving and spectacular results in the hands 
of experts sold them to the public. Bill Upperman 
passed away not long ago. 

Phil Francis of Clewiston, Florida, writer and 
fishing authority, has caught 139 separate species of 
fish with Uppermans. There are many brands of 
jigs, employing nylon, feathers and other materials 
as well as bucktail, of course. In Florida, the No 
Alibi brand was so popular that small jigs are 
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A popular salt water fishing lure 
for many years, the jig moved in 
to fresh water fishing just a few 
years ago. This largemouth bass is 
wearing one of the smaller models. 


sometimes called by that name, no matter who 
makes them. 

In fresh water, jigs have been effective on all 
panfish, especially speckled perch (crappie) as well 
as black bass and shad. The small jigs used for 
shad have undergone several developments and 
some of the later models are called “shad darts” 
because of their shape. 

Anyone can catch fish on jigs but the delicate 
techniques worked out by real experts must be 
seen to be understood. 


FISHING CONTEST enthusiasts have their own pub- 
lication now. It’s the “Reel Sportsman,’ made up 
of sportfishing tournament news, published at 15 
West 44th St., New York, N.Y., 10036. If the 
magazine grows as fast as the fishing contest busi- 
ness it should be a big success. The issue I’ve been 


looking at is a fat one. 





Some oF my chickens have come home to roost. 
For years I ranted about spinning tackle being used 
in places where it had no business. Spinning nuts 
were trying to take over everything, obviously 
doing the wrong kinds of fishing with their tackle. 

Now Sait WaTER SPORTSMAN carries an edi- 
torial saying that the fly fishing nuts are even 
worse. Right at the moment there is a surge in 
heavy fly fishing with fly tackle being used for 
everything from sharks to bluefish. 

Well, the Salt Water Sportsman folks are right. 
There’s a place for everything and a fly rod isn’t 
suitable for sharks or marlin. 

I’m not belittling the folks who enjoy using flies 
for fish they don’t fit very well and I’ve done it 
myself but it’s bad to try to sell stunt fly fishing 
to the general public. Go ahead and catch a killer 
whale or a 100-pound gar on your fly rod if you 
want to but don’t tell the world that’s the best way. 
Bad for the game. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By JIM FLOYD 


AST YEAR, about three hours after the opening of 
Lis hunting season, chances are there were a 
number of disgusted dog owners. For weeks and 
months these hunters had waited to head for the 
fields and forest only to find that after a few hours 
of hunting their highly-prized hunting dogs were 
lagging behind, tongues hanging out and lungs gasp- 
ing for air. 

If you were one of the hunters in this category, 
don’t give up or trade the dog. After all, wasn’t it 
you who let the dog loaf and lie around all sum- 
mer? After a summer in the kennel how can any 
dog be expected to give a top-notch field perform- 
ance? 

Allowing a dog to get rusty on his hunting skills 
during the summer is not only unfair to the dog 
but it isn’t necessary. Summer and early fall are 
ideal times to condition your canine hunting com- 
panion for the working months ahead. 

Summer and fall training gives you a four-fold 
advantage. The dog acquires new skills; he becomes 
sharper on the old skills; and at the same time, 
both his and your physical condition is improved. 

The training methods you use will, of course, 
be different depending on whether you are a 
“pointer, retriever or hound dog man,” however, 
the procedure will be tne same. Good training 
methods are based on repetition and memory. Keep 
repeating the thing you want him to do until he 
associates the action with a particular command. 
That’s the trick to training any dog. 

It is never too late to start training. Any dog of 
any age can learn if he is willing. 

Retrievers are probably the first sporting dogs to 
go afield each hunting season, with the exception 
of the fox, coon and rabbit hounds, as many re- 
trievers are used in the rail bird marshes. The rail 
bird season, which opens in September, is followed 
closely by the dove hunting season and both can 
be a true test of the merits of any retriever. 

A retriever owner has a variety of “things to do” 
with his dog. New and more difficult types of re- 
trieves can be taught throughout the retrievers 
life. However, summer time and not the opening 
day of the dove season is the time to teach your 
dog to be steady and not to go charging after every 
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Hunting- Trials- Training 


A review of pre-season training and hunting 


regulations governing use of dogs afield 


gun that shoots or bird that falls. Off season is 
time to iron out disciplinary problems encountered 
last fall. 

The quail hunting season opens on the second 
Saturday in November in the First, Second, Fourth 
and Fifth Conservation Districts and one week later 
in the Third District. As any bird dog man knows 
this can be a most important day and a dog must 
do tremendous amounts of running to hunt effec- 
tively. Obviously, a dog that has lain around all 
summer will be short on wind, about 10 pounds 
overweight and cannot be expected to perform all 
day. 

At least once a week during the summer your 
bird dog should be exercised. If the dog is a hunting 
veteran, most likely exercise and conditioning will 
be all he’ll need in preparation for the hunting 
season, assuming, of course, that he has not for- 
gotten his field manners. Manners can be easily 
checked during the summer sessions, and it is bet- 
ter to find these “embarrassing” faults now instead 
of on the first covey of quail. 


For the first time deer hunters will be allowed 
to train their deer dogs off leash prior to the hunt- 
ing season. This training period amounts to two 
weeks and while it will be a good opportunity to 
acquaint young hounds with the scent of deer, it 
is hardly long enough to really condition a hound 
for a season long hunt, unless the dog owner is 
fortunate enough to be able to stay with the train- 
ing daily throughout the training period. 


This may be a good time to review the various 
rules and regulations governing the use of dogs in 
hunting and the special regulations provided for 
training hunting dogs. 

Bird dogs may be trained during the closed sea- 
son for taking quail with the aid of a pistol firing 
a blank or solid ball. The carrying or use of a shot- 
gun or rifle while training bird dogs is prohibited. 


Deer dogs may be trained during the closed sea- 
son for taking deer when such dogs are constantly 
attached to a leash or rope in the hands of the 
trainer. The carrying or use of any firearm while 
training deer dogs is prohibited. 

Deer dogs may be trained off leash for a two 
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week period beginning October 16 in the First, 
Second, Fourth and Fifth Conservation Districts 
and for a two week period beginning October 23 
in the Third Conservation District. The carrying 
or use of any firearm while training deer dogs is 
prohibited. Training is not allowed within any of 
the established wildlife management areas. 

An association organized for the protection of 
game may run field trials for dogs at any time, 
after first obtaining written permission from the 
Director of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

No type of hound, including foxhound, or dog of 
any type that can reasonably be considered a dog 
useable for running deer will be permitted to run 
free in the Ocala National Forest except during the 
hunting season set for the Ocala Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. 

Dogs may be used for the taking of game mam- 
mals and game birds other than turkeys unless 
otherwise prohibited. 

Retrievers used in dove hunting during the closed 
season for quail must be kept on leash except when 
actually retrieving doves. 

In any refuge where taking of wildlife is pro- 
hibited no person shall be in possession of a dog, 
gun, trap or other device for taking wildlife. 

No person owning of having the care of any hunt- 
ing dog shall knowingly or negligently permit such 
dog to trail, pursue, or otherwise molest game dur- 
ing the closed season except as provided by the 
regulations. 

To sum it up, the dog that poops out after the 
first hours hunt is a direct reflection on the owner 
and not the ancestors of the dog. 


Summertime, and not opening day is the time to prepare 
sporting dogs for the hunting season. Manners can be 
easily checked during the summer sessions; it is much 
better to find embarrassing faults before opening day. 
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A domestic pigeon may be used to take the place of dove, 
quail, pheasant, and even waterfowl, during summertime 
training. An occasional feel of feathers will go a long 
way in keeping a dog enthusiastic during early training. 


Fact and Fallacy 


THERE ARE MANY misconceptions which owners 
have about their dogs. Distinguishing fact from 
fallacy can help your dog feel and look better— 
maybe even add years to their lives. 

Modern dogs, like modern human beings, tend 
to live longer and healthier lives than their ances- 
tors. But this doesn’t mean that dog-owners can 
feed and care for their pets any old way and expect 
modern science to bail them out. 

Here are some of the most common misconcep- 
tions about canines. 

Fallacy: When a dog’s nose is cold, he’s healthy. 

Fact: You can’t depend on it. If you suspect 
your pup is ailing, believe what your thermometer 
tells you. A seriously ill dog can have a nose as 
cold as January. 

Fallacy: Country dogs live longer than city dogs. 

Fact: The average life span of the city dog is 
two to three years longer than that of the country 
dog—despite the dangers of the automobile. 

Fallacy: Feeding raw eggs will make a dog’s 
coat shine. 

Fact: A shiny coat comes from good general 
conditions and coat care. Egg yolk fed raw is good 
for dogs; but whole eggs or egg white should al- 
ways be cooked because the raw white of egg de- 
stroys an important vitamin, biotin, in the intes- 
tines. 

Fallacy: A dog’s diet should consist mainly of 
lean meat. 

Fact: A dog fed mostly on lean meat would 

(Continued on page 30) 
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There is more to successful hunting than 
just plain luck. With advance 


planning, mistakes are kept to a minimum 


CIENTISTS, CHEMISTS, metallurgists and others 
S whose professions involve dealing with known 
factors and variables, and who regularly have to 
come up with some pretty accurate conclusions, 
undoubtedly believe in a universal law of cause 
and effect. 


In similar fashion, those who kave reduced hunt- 
ing to an applied science, including careful advance 
preparation, can often call the probable final score, 
even before beginning a hunt. They know there is 
more to consistently successful hunting than just 
plain luck. This is especially true of an experienced 
professional guide. 


Beyond doubt, much game is missed every hunt- 
ing season because the hunter suddenly faces a 
situation handicapped by lack of preparation. 


Faulty equipment is often the reason for field 
failure at a critical moment, although the wrong 
mental attitude—slow decision, “buck fever,” awk- 
ward gun handling because of poor gun fit or un- 
familiarity with one’s weapon, fear of recoil and 
just plain lassitude—can be single or combined con- 
tributory factors. 

We have all heard of hunters who missed a 
chance at deer because of falling asleep on their 
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stands, or resting gun against a tree while they en- 
joyed a smoke. 

Consider, too, the sad case of the Florida sports- 
man who journeyed all the way to Manitoba to 
hunt big game, including hard horseback riding 
over the last stage, only to find when he removed 
his bolt-action rifle from its case that he had for- 
gotten to replace the bolt when he last cleaned his 
rifle! Since he did not have an extra rifle, he had 
to borrow a beat-up Model 94 Winchester from a 
resident trapper. He missed his only chance at a 
trophy because the borrowed rifle was strange in 
his hands. 

Anyone who hunts makes mistakes—but their 
number and effect can be reduced by advance pre- 
paration. 

If you are planning to purchase a new gun for 
the coming season, then get busy on selection and 
acquisition. Should your need be a rifle, you will 
have to decide on type of action, make, model, cali- 
ber and type sights, as well as the accessories per- 
tinent to use. If a shotgun, again you will be con- 
cerned with type of action, make and model, and 
also gauge. Other factors will be barrel length, total 
gun weight, length of pull, drop at comb and at 
heel. Rarely can you simply purchase a new gun 


DONT 
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and shoot it expertly without needing some altera- 
tion for better fit and performance. You cannot 
afford to wait until the last minute to get good 
gun fit. 

Buy your rifle ammunition well ahead of season. 
It may be hard to get later on in desired bullet 
style and weight, factors important to final accuracy 
if you sight-in with a particular load. Similarly, 
shotgun loads should be stocked in accordance with 
species of game to be hunted and in shot sizes of 
proven performance. 

Assuming you already own a good gun that fits 
you, give it a thorough physical checkup, along with 
a good cleaning. 

It is not always necessary to completely disas- 
semble a hunting weapon for cleaning, although it 
is advisable if the firearm has long been neglected. 
Besides, removing the action from gunstock will 
permit waxing or greasing the inside channels of 
the stock to prevent possible later warping in wet 
weather. 

Manufacturer’s instructions should be followed 
very closely if you decide on breakdown of major 
components. Especially go easy if the weapon is a 
complicated lever-action rifle. 


LATE! 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


A very practical minded hunter 
shows his Savage Model 110 big 
game rifle he has readied for 
the coming hunting season. Have 
you begun your _ preparations? 
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Mineral spirits, obtainable from any paint store, 
is an excellent cleaning agent. It is safer to use than 
carbon tetrachloride or gasoline, and quickly washes 
out accumulated grease and dirt, especially in com- 
bination with an old tooth brush or air blower 
(useful for fast drying of parts). 

Particularly give close inspection to finger- 
operated safeties, firing pins and ejectors. Inspect 
each part under a magnifying glass for signs of 
wear. Replace those that show marked wear or 
which give even occasional faulty performance. 

Dried parts can be sprayed with Rice’s XF-15 
graphite solution for smooth functioning. Heavy oil 
is to be avoided. 

When reassembling parts, make sure that all 
holding pins and screws are positive. Give special 
attention to stock bedding screws and sight hold- 
ing screws. Turn guard screws all the way in, then 
a quarter turn more to set action solidly, yet with- 
out binding. Make sure that sight holding screws 
are tight; just one loose screw can cause the best 
of rifles to shoot wild. A drop of Loc-Tite on their 
threads will help to permanently anchor them. 

Tension on stock bedding screws, especially those 
anchoring barrel and fore-end, can be critical to 
accuracy. Most times best accuracy results when 
all bedding screws are tight, but not always. Some 
rifles require less stock anchoring tension. (You 
have to experiment by shooting five shot groups 
from a bench rest, or from prone position with 
sandbag aid, and compare results of very tight and 
slightly loosened stock holding screws.) 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

The rifle action must likewise match the cuts in 
the stock. For example, the recoil lug should fit 
snugly and square against the wood of the stock, 
whereas the trigger housing should not bear against 
the side of the trigger-well at all. 

If the action is obviously a sloppy fit in the gun- 
stock, and the condition a probable cause of poor 
accuracy, a job of glass-bedding can easily make 
all the difference in the world. 

These things take time; don’t put them off until 
it is too late to make tests. 

It is important that you know your gun—not 
only its normal mechanical operation, but its bal- 
ance, feel in the hands, how smoothly it comes 
to shoulder and how it places shot charges or bul- 
lets at various hunting distances. You don’t learn 
these things by keeping your gun in its case. 

Daily or semi-weekly “dry” firing exercises at 
home will help develop familiarity, but cannot take 
the place of actual firing. 

First powder burning period should be devoted 
to patterning the shotgun, or sighting-in the rifle, 
to find out just where it shoots in relation to point 
of aim. 

Also, in the case of hunting rifle you want to 
sight-in for the longest possible range that will not 
cause mid-range misses, thereby fully utilizing the 
most practical trajectory of a given bullet load. 

Generally speaking, any hunting rifle that puts 
its shots about two inches above point of aim at 
100 yards may be considered as having practical 
sight setting and bullet trajectory for Florida bush 
hunting. 

Sighting-in of a hunting rifle should be done 
periodically, even though you feel reasonably sure 
the sights were correct the last time you shot. 
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Sight alignment can be changed by such unreal- 
ized influences as inadvertent bumps, chance drop- 
ping of the rifle, the inquisitive fingers of a friend, 
or by gradual loosening of sight base and action 
bedding screws, or warpage of gunstock. Change 
from one bullet weight to another, and sometimes 
even from one brand of ammunition to another, can 
also call for correctional sight changes. 

Unless one does not mind missing game after a 
full year of anticipation, miles of travel, investment 
of considerable time and money and perhaps a final, 
cold wait on a deer stand or in a duck blind, sight- 
ing-in a rifle or patterning a shotgun is a job that 
logically cannot be avoided. 

Pre-hunting season crow shooting constitutes ex- 
cellent field practice for the shotgunner, and hunt- 
ing of unprotected animals of the varmint class 
equally so for the rifleman. 

The actual shooting teaches one to judge dis- 
tances and required leads on moving targets. Prin- 
ciples learned from varmint hunting, where there 
is no particular feeling of urgency or necessity to 
make an immediate kill, will become almost auto- 
matic reflexes during the regular hunting seasons. 

If you can get hold of a Scotch Game Call, a 
bellows-like, hand activated caller that emits loud 
and raucous imitation of an injured sea gull, you 
can very probably entice foxes, raccoons and wild- 
cats within easy gun range. 

Just why the sound of a frightened sea gull is so 
irresistible to a four-footed varmint living in an 
area where there are no sea gulls is not exactly 
clear; undoubtedly the distressed tone suggests a 
helpless bird, a sure and easy meal for a fox, 
raccoon or wildcat. 

The caller seems to work best of early morning 
and late afternoon. The main requisite is that there 


Pretest all camping equip- 
ment. Give your tent and 
cook stove a complete work- 
out at least one week prior 
to woods use. This could 
mean the difference  be- 
tween success and failure. 
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Before hunting season give your gun a thorough physical checkup, left, including a good 
cleaning. Make sure that all stock bedding and sight base screws are tight. Hunting boots, 
right, must be correct size and in good condition and of practical weight. You cannot 
hunt expertly—or at all—if your feet hurt. New boots should be gradually broken in. 


be varmints within the area of activation. Calling 
skill does not seem to be a factor. But it is im- 
portant that you remain as still as possible when 
sounding the call. Hold the call low, close to the 
ground when you agitate it. 

It is wise to contact your local Florida Wildlife 
Officer and acquaint him with your crow shooting 
or varmint hunting plans. Quite likely he can direct 
you to good hunting areas and to landowners who 
will cooperate with serious, careful hunters. 

This establishment of friendly relations with 
landowners and accompanying permission to hunt 
within prescribed boundaries carries with it con- 
siderable personal responsibility. Although permis- 
sion may be granted to shoot recognized varmints, 
the privilege does not include shooting close to 
homes, highways and livestock; target practice on 
signs; killing of stray house cats; walking across 
freshly planted fields; leaving gates open; break- 
ing down fences, and other mayhem. The bang- 
bang-bang class of rifle shooter, whose shots echo 
over the countryside in often repeated volleys, is 
also likely to enjoy only a short period of extended 
hospitality. 

No items of clothing worn by a hunter affect his 
personal comfort as much as his shoes and socks. 

Boots must be the right size and in good condi- 
tion and of practical weight. You can’t hunt ex- 
pertly—or at all—if your feet hurt. 

Weight is a factor, because if each shoe is only 
eight ounces heavier than need be, you'll lift five 
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tons more of unnecessary weight for each ten miles 
you walk! 

Examine your hunting boots now and give them 
any needed attention. At least give them a brushing, 
a treatment with neatsfoot oil and a new set of laces. 
(Nothing is more annoying than to have an old 
boot lace break and then have to knot it, untie it 
and re-knot it every time you put on and take off 
your boots.) 

If you require new hunting boots this season, 
get them early and break them in. New footgear 
should never be taken out of the box and worn 
hunting; break them in around home first. 

Socks that have worn thin or become hard from 
repeated washings in strong detergents should be 
thrown away in favor of new ones. Be a bit ex- 
travagant in your hunting sock purchases; there 
is no more luxurious feeling afield than to change 
into a pair of new, soft socks of correct size. 

Knowing that you have a ready-to-use, razor 
sharp hunting knife will give you a feeling of 
satisfaction, and is another step in getting ready for 
the hunting season. 

After honing your knife until it is sharp enough 
to shave the hair on an arm, wipe it free of finger 
prints and give it a protective coating of oil. Wrap 
the knife in tight folds of a Baggie and slip both 
the wrapped knife and its leather sheath into a 
larger Baggie; tightly twist the plastic and secure 
it firmly around knife and sheath with rubber bands. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ACK OF THIS BARBECUE in downtown Crystal 
Briver Florida there is this deep spot in Crystal 
River, which is a real river as well as being the 
name of a town. It is hard to keep this first para- 
graph straight but I am going to leave it just the way 
it is because I have already wasted several sheets 
of paper trying to get started. 

This barbecue pit belongs to a very nice house 
and it is not far from the traffic light. There’s only 
one traffic light in Crystal River, the town, and you 
can see it from some of the best black bass spots 
in Crystal River, the river. 

I was rowing the boat and my wife Debie was 
fishing with a fly rod and a medium-sized bumble- 
bee-colored popping bug. The tide was fairly low 
and a lot of growth could be seen on top of the 
clear water. You had to move carefully or make very 
long casts because the fish could watch you fish. 
Not that they’d flush from your oars, being used to 
plenty of boats, but they would get so interested 
in watching you that they wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to your lures. 

Debie told me to hold it a minute that she was 
sure there was a bass in that spot behind the barbe- 
cue pit. 

“There’s a ring of moss and stuff around this 
pocket,” she said, “and it’s so deep the fish can’t 
see out. I'll plop a bug in the middle of things.” 
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Spring Rivers of The Gulf 


In these clear rivers 
you're likely to land 
as much moss as fish. 
This fellow came up 
hidden in a batch of 
tough river greenery. 





She flicked the bug out in a pretty long cast and 
it dropped neatly on the slick surface where there 
wasn’t any floating vegetation. 

The traffic light turned red and she had time to 
twitch the bug a couple of times. It burped gently 
and wiggled its rubber legs and a violent bass 
charged up from somewhere and belted it. Debie 
kept him coming, yanking him along the surface 
before he had time to go back down and show his 
friends the bug he had found. About the time she 
had him out in open water, the light turned green 
and it didn’t take long to quiet him down and grab 
him by the lower jaw. 

We rowed over to where the fish had struck and 
peered down into the cool, clear water, seeing Sev- 
eral other bass in the act of easing off after spotting 
us peering down through their skylight. 

Crystal and Homosassa Rivers, both located on 
the upper middle of Florida’s west coast, are very 
similar in type, both of them having spring origins 
and both of them growing enough grass and coon- 
tail moss to hide most of the bass in the hemi- 
sphere. 

You can’t rightly say that the Crystal and the 
Homosassa are typical Florida rivers. Both of them 
are short and both of them are spring-fed and very 
clear. They’re only a few miles apart and just a 
little north of them is the Withlacoochee, which 
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originates in the confusing chain of lakes known as 
Tsala Apopka. The Withlacoochee, which comes 
into the Gulf at Yankeetown, has the darker color 
typical of Florida rivers stained by swamp vegeta- 
tion. 

This area is better known to the rest of the world 
as a spot for channel bass (redfish), salt water 
trout (weakfish) and tarpon fishing. On a week-end 
the boats go streaming down and out of these 
rivers, spreading out to work the oyster bars or on 
into the Gulf to fish over the reefs for bottom 
fish. When they’re running, the mackerel and king- 
fishing is good, easily reached from any one of the 
rivers. 

I headed over in that direction after tarpon but 
got badly sidetracked by the bass. George Sterchi, 
owner of the Crystal Lodge Motel at Crystal River, 
told me to come over and have a look at the 
place and give the salt water a whirl but I went 
over before tarpon season started and got so in- 
volved with the bass I slighted the Gulf pretty 
badly. 

That coast is good tourist country and the accom- 
modations are excellent. I won’t start listing the 


The rivers aren't very long, in their 
run to the Gulf of Mexico, but they 
are spring-fed, crystal clear and 


offer unique sport fishing challenges 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 
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resorts but they’re first rate. There are huge bass 
in both the Homosassa and Crystal but neither is 
noted for record breakers. My own opinion of this, 
if anyone cares, is that large bass become especially 
wary in clear water and the presence of many 
people and many boats doesn’t seem to allay their 
suspicions. I have never fished that water at night 
but I’m sure it would be a good bet. 

I do know that there are a great many lesser 
fish to be seen and caught in both of the clear 
rivers, neither of which has as much fishing terri- 
tory as the Withlacoochee. 

Last spring I attended an outdoor writers’ con- 
vention at Homosassa. There was a fishing contest 
in connection with the convention but only salt 
water trout were eligible as prizes and, since I 
was on a black bass kick, I passed up the salt 
water trout entirely. 

Jim Reed, an information officer for the Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, used to do some 
guiding in that country and he directed us to some 
of the better bass water on the Homosassa. You 
don’t need a guide for bass because the fishermen 

(Continued on next page) 





Scenic setting for Homosassa River fishing. 


Debie Waterman tries a deep hole in back of somebody's 
barbecue pit in Crystal River. A nice bass came out. 
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POBLE BOAT RAME 


(Continued from preceding page) 
can’t hide from you and the locals will have the 
better areas bracketed. 

I was told that bass bugs weren’t a good bet for 
the rivers but we seemed to have as good luck 
with them as with anything else and it’s a pleasure 
to fish them whereas most underwater lures are 
constantly hung up in the vegetation. However, any 
good fish must be given a quick bum’s rush or he'll 
be so wrapped up in underwater gunk you won't 
know which gob of green stuff to net. 

It was at the convention I retired in humiliation 
before a scoffing horde of onlookers. Some smart 
aleck sighted a whopping bass in a spawning mood 
right in front of Riverside Villas where the con- 
vention was being held. This burly female weighed 
eight pounds or more and was lolling about within 
plain sight of a few dozen conventioneers gathered 
for a smorgasbord. It was my ill luck to be standing 
near my boat which contained a vast assortment 
of fishing tackle and some sly villain urged me to 
hook the poor, defenseless spawner. 

So while the crowd grew, I worked a popping 
bug, streamer and then an underwater plug all over 
and about the fish in plain sight of everyone, main- 
taining a fixed smile so they wouldn’t know how 
mad I was. Of course, the fish drowsily surveyed 
my offerings and turned away. I turned away, too, 
and heard cheap and slighting remarks from the 
audience. 

In the Homosassa we caught plenty of small bass 
and I lost a good one. I had just thrown a Hawaiian 
Wiggler against someone’s concrete seawall next 
to his boathouse and found a good fish fanning it 
and following along, in and out of the floating vege- 
tation and plainly visible from the boat. Those fish 
are bright in color many with plainly defined “rat- 
tlesnake” diamond patterns and this one finally 
caught up with the lure, yanked on it mightily and 
left without being hooked. I suppose he went back 
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An airboat moves into a backwater of 
the Withlacoochee River. This river, 
unlike its neighbors to the _ south, 
has typically dark Florida waters. 
Ramps are available all over the area. 


W. A. King inspects two youthful bass 
that took a simultaneous liking to his 
lure. At the same time, another small 
bass struck for a fisherman in the op- 
posite end of the boat; three at once. 





to the shady boathouse and tried to figure out what 
it was had given him the slip. 

Bill Miller, the Fort Myers fishing writer, went 
with Debie and me for an evening session and 
proceeded to catch the most fish although he kept 
insisting he didn’t know much about the methods 
we were using. Going bass fishing at either of the 
clear rivers is no great project as you hardly get 
the boat into planing position before you're over 
fish. 

You can fish live bait in these spots although 
it’s sometimes hard to find a sufficiently clear area 
for it. The Rapala-type baits (Bang-O-Lure is a 
good Florida example) do an excellent job on these 
clear rivers but must be worked with care and 
mainly on top as they usually hang up in the vege- 
tation when reeled under. 

Over at Crystal River we went fishing with W. A. 
King of Tennessee and worked spots of the river 
within a mile and a half of Crystal Lodge where 
Mr. King was staying. He told us he generally 
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preferred a high tide for bass fishing. The river 
is close enough to the Gulf that it backs up con- 
siderably although the water is fresh, King used 
Rapala type plugs on a spin-casting outfit. 

We caught a lot of small bass although King said 
it wasn’t a particularly good day. He’d been bass 
fishing there for some time. King made one double 
on a Rapala and I think strikes were from some- 
what heavier fish than we were getting on fly rod 
bugs. However, his “double” was a couple of little 
rascals. 

There are plenty of big panfish in both of the 
clear rivers as well as in the Withlacoochee. 

Most of the bass fishermen figure their best action 
will come late in the winter and through spring. 
After July the bass fishing generally slows up dur- 
ing hot weather but, as is the case on most Florida 
waters, there isn’t a great deal of fishing done dur- 
ing late summer. 

My second session at Crystal River came during 
the tarpon run, which generally begins late in May 
and is at its best during June. A good contact for 
tarpon fishing conditions is Johnny Elmer at the 
Knox Bait House in Crystal River and you can get 
guides or rental boats there. 

I guess the tarpon fishing can be divided into 
two types—deep water and the flats. On my first 
tarpon trip in early June there were big fish work- 
ing around the light off Crystal River in something 
like 14 feet of water and I saw several hooked on 
bait. I was trying to get a fly over them but was 
unsuccessful except with a couple of fish and they 
wouldn’t take. These tarpon averaged quite large 
—about as big as I’ve seen. Many of those entered 
in local contests are well over 100 pounds and I 
saw extremely large ones rolling. I’d say some 
were over 150 pounds but I’m a poor judge of rolling 
fish. 

When conditions are right and the tarpon are on 
the shallow flats, they can be pursued with oars or 
a pushpole and cast to the way it’s done in the 
Florida Keys. Some of the best flats are between 
the mouths of the Homosassa and Crystal River. 
Johnny Elmer tells me that the flats fishing is gen- 
erally better early in the season and falls off late 
in June. 

Col. T. F. Bonsall of Crystal River gave the fish 
a good working over with flies last spring and tells 
me he jumped plenty although he didn’t put many 
in the boat. He was using a medium-sized orange 
fly. Most of the plug casters are using fairly heavy 
tackle and plugs larger than black bass size. In the 
deeper water the tarpon take a variety of live baits, 
frequently fished with bobbers. 

These tarpon are easily spooked by motors. Some 
guides and fishing regulars have converted small 
outboards so that the exhaust is discharged above 
the water line. An electric motor will work but 
isn’t capable of maneuvering the larger boats. 
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The Withlacoochee, noted almost as much for salt water species 
near the river mouth as it is for bass in the upper reaches. 


West Coast trout are smaller than those on the 
Atlantic side but I think they’re more plentiful. 
Chuck Wray, who fishes the Withlacoochee, 
catches a lot of sea trout, mainly over the oyster 
bars. That’s tough water to navigate in but once 
you know it, it’s apparently quite productive. Wray 
also catches bass up in the river and has some 
good tarpon spots located not far from the river’s 
mouth but I’ve never been fishing there with him 
and don’t know just where they are. 


The channel bass are generally a late fall and 
winter proposition although there are a few to be 
had the year around. Apparently most of them are 
caught on bait. 

For anyone planning extended bass fishing in 
the clear rivers, I’d recommend small lures that 
don’t make too much fuss. Clear water bass are 
usually more susceptible to small stuff. The big 
baits that do so well in cloudy rivers may cause 
a clear water bass to shove off. 


Small weedless spoons with porkrind would be 
a good choice and the aforementioned Rapala types 
are good on the surface. Your fishing water is 
simply a series of pools surrounded by vegetation. 
Long casts with a surface plug are generally wasted. 
You twitch it a few times and it’s hopelessly en- 
tangled so the last half of your retrieve is just a 
trash collection. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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l. “Let's get this show on the road!” A seasoned bear dog lets 
go with a loud response to the strike dog’s urgent yelps. 


2. Finding a track starts a long day of patient 
waiting, alternating with high excitement. 


The strike dog surges in on a fresh strike. 


Warm weather during the early fall state 
managed bear hunts prompts unusual attire. 
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ND THEN THERE WAS the fellow who didn’t like 
bear hunting because the leaves tickled 
jatho a Sein 
... Florida bear hunters do wear clothes, but 
the early fall pre-season state-managed bear hunts 
in the Apalachicola and the Osceola National For- 
ests sometimes inspire such unorthodox attire as 
Banlon shirts, Bermuda shorts and thong shoes, 
among the small band of bear hunt devotees who 
make the annual sorties a must on their hunting 
calendars. 
You’d think that bruin would fall over in his 
tracks upon finding a nimrod on stand thus attired, 
but the pack of eager bear dogs, a vanishing breed, 


The companionship and excitement of 
the pre-season state hunt provides 


memories of good fellowship that 


linger from one season to the next 


BLACK 
BEAR 
WARMUP 





By GEORGE RUSSELL 


A day of bear hunting includes long 
hours of listening, left, in the deep 
pine forests. Hunter Corbin, at far 
right, used a_ .30-.30 Winchester to 
dislodge his bear from a tree. Steve 
Thompson looks on as Bob Hedrick, 
of St. Petersburg, holds the other ear. 
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keep the elusive Florida black bear well occupied. 
If they succeed in flushing him out of the dense 
branches onto the sand road, chances are that he 
will be cut down by a load of buckshot, or a well- 
placed 30-.06 slug long before he has a chance to 
study his assassin’s costume. 


The series of three-day, state-managed bear hunts 
in Florida usually begin as early as September 20, 
when temperatures in north Florida may be as 
high as 90 degrees, or as low as 40 degrees. The 
author, who has participated in six early fall hunts 
in Liberty County’s Apalachicola forest in as many 
years, finds it necessary to pack everything from 
swim trunks to arctic underwear. Liberty County, 
Florida’s least populated county, can deliver up 
almost any kind of weather in three days, and 
usually does. 


The hunters who form the fifteen man squads 
which make up the hunts are selected by drawings, 
held under the close supervision of the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission every 
August. The big attraction, of course, is the oppor- 
tunity to hunt the great forests under uncrowded 
pre-season conditions. Deer hunters find the bear 
hunts an opportunity to “warm up” on big game 
weeks before the regular season opening. Fifty dol- 
lars is the application fee, and it an applicant party 
is not drawn, then the fee is refunded. Hence, 
a party can be made up for as little as $10.00 per 
man, for three days, including food, providing there 
is a thrifty quartermaster-type among the group. 


Hunting with a game warden has been compared 
with taking a wife to Paris, but in the case of the 
state-managed hunts, the helpful Wildlife Officers 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
coordinate the chase on the perimeter of the vast 
twenty-five square mile sections with radio equip- 
ped cars. They do everything possible to help the 
hunters converge on the scene of possible action, 
as the sturdy dogs strive to drive the bear from 
the security of the forest. 


These free guide service benefits are enhanced 
by the inevitable appearance of local men, wise to 
the ways of the black bear. They assist with the 
hunt partly because of a love of the sport but 
primarily because of a personal and continuing ven- 
detta. In the Liberty County hunt area the maraud- 
ing bruins account for a good many prize hogs, and 
the state-managed hunts are looked upon as a splen- 
did opportunity to get rid of the livestock destroy- 
ers. Most of the local men are excellent track find- 
ers, and the successful finding of a fresh track in 
the early morning is the first requisite of a good 
race. 


The first year, I tried my hand at “looking the 
roads,” but after stopping the jeep to inspect as- 
sorted hog, deer and raccoon tracks, I decided to 
leave this highly specialized field to the experts, 
and to swap yarns by the “liar’s fire’ in the early 
morning until word came in of the finding of a track. 
I have finally learned to spot a bear track in the 
solid damp sand or a rut, but still find it hard to 
understand how these veterans can pick up a bit 
of displaced soft sand from a moving vehicle in 
the morning mists and identify it positively as a 
bear track, or see clearly by the bent grass where 
he left the road and went off into the forest. 


Tracks are usually found by 8 A.M. and the hunt- 
ers begin to gather along with wardens, track “look- 
ers,’ and dog handlers at a predetermined rendez- 
vous point. When most of the group is together, a 
note is left for stragglers and the caravan of jeeps, 
trucks, cars, and, occasionally, even a Cadillac or 
two, barrels for the location of the track which 
may be as far as fifteen miles from the rendezvous 
point. During dry, dusty years, this fifty to sixty 
mile per hour scramble compares to drag-racing 
blindfolded, and provides added excitement, plus a 
few bruises to take home as souvenirs. 


At the track, the first of the several summit 
meetings which mark a day of bear hunting begins. 
Nominally presided over by the Wildlife Officer, 
these deliberations involve the careful study of the 
track from every angle, and before the decision is 
made to set out the dogs, the opinions of all, 
about the freshness of the track, the size of the 
bear, and general observations of every description, 
are weighed and sorted. Heated arguments break 
out and the warden serves as referee. 

After what seems a lifetime to the novice bear 
hunter, the decision is made, and a single burly 
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Dog handler Sammy Parr, 17, center foreground, wasn’t even 
hunting in 1962 when this 300 pounder jumped out ahead of the 
dogs. The excited youngster grabbed a shotgun from the truck, 
and then dropped the husky bruin with two well-placed shots. 


bear dog, usually bearing scars of a previous en- 
counter with bruin, is led to the spot where the 
executive committee has agreed that the bear en- 
tered the forest. Here, if all goes well, the strike 
dog gives a few yelps, suddenly opens up with a 
full throated bellow and is unleashed to hot pur- 
suit. The rest of the pack, eight to ten, are rapidly 
turned out to join the chase. After a moment of 
careful listening for direction, and another hurried 
summit meeting, the caravan barrels off again 
through clouds of dust to take up stations on the 
nearest roads parallel, or perpendicular to the 
chase. 

A bear with dogs in pursuit almost invariably 
heads for the thickest, most swampy areas, and 
hunters are stationed at spots where these threads 
of lowland, marked by heavy growth, intersect the 
roads. These places are known as branches or bay- 
heads, and it takes the novice hunter several hunts 
to learn to resist the temptation to drift to either 
end, where the visibility is greater. Chances are, 
he learns, that the bear will thrash directly through 
the thickest spot. The possibility that this will oc- 
cur directly in front of him, within a few feet, tends 
to keep his mouth dry as cotton, his hunting fever 
high, and his safety off, when the dogs are within 
hearing. Often, the snarling bear will be heard as 
he stops to fight the dogs, and just as often, a few 
feet away in the dense undergrowth, the race will 
turn and head the other way, leaving the tense 
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hunter in solitude, waiting either for the sound of 
the return of the race, or instructions to take up 
a new station. 


Hours pass, and the excitement of the chase is 
replaced by the enjoyment of the tranquility that 
is the great forest, punctuated only occasionally by 
the call of the crow, the staccato rap of the wood- 
pecker, or a visit from an old sow with her brood 
straggling behind. 


I'll never forget my bear fever that first year, on 
the afternoon of the first hunt, when I tremu- 
lously leaned into my 30-.06, drawing a bead on 
a pair of black ears which were making their way 
slowly through a field of palmettos. A race was in 
progress, I could hear the dogs, and as the cold 
sweat rolled off my brow, I mentally dispatched 
the raging bear as I visualized him bursting forth 
,onto the road. Finally the palmetto fronds parted, 
my trigger finger tightened and then froze as the 
head of a very big, very fat, and very tame hog 
appeared. I was shaking, and the hog would have 
been shaking, too, had he known how close he had 
come to a sudden demise. 


Three of our six hunts have produced a total 
of four bear, and I have since learned, I hope, the 
difference between a hog and a bear. 


A successful kill usually finds the hunters rap- 
idly closing the gap between stations, which may 
be miles apart at the outset, and within sight of 
each other when the bear finally bursts out ahead 
of the dogs. His tendency to stop and look both 
ways in the road is usually a fatal error. 


The converging of the standers presents a safety 
problem which all bear hunters are conscious of, 


A farewell to arms. Pre-season 
bear hunt parties pass this mark- 
er with poignant memories, lots 
of tall tales and occasionally, 
a fine side of fresh bear meat. 
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and the rule of never shooting down the road is 
carefully observed and discussed prior to the hunt. 


The Apalachicola hunters are divided on the 
question of whether shotguns or rifles are prefer- 
able for this close work, and the local people pre- 
fer shotguns, expressing fear of high-powered rifles. 
A kill of a 300-lb. bear, on the stand just west of 
me, in 1962, sold me on the use of rifles. I was 
running toward the sound of the approaching dogs 
as the bear jumped out, right on top of 17-year-old 
Sammy Parr of Georgia, a dog handler, who was 
unarmed. As I turned the corner, he grabbed a 
shotgun from the truck and fired twice, dropping 
bruin in his tracks. We found nine number one 
buckshot in his carcass, and the sound of the re- 
maining shot, whistling through the trees near me, 
was enough to convince me that I would rather 
stand next to a good rifleman. 


The chances of the individual hunter for a kill 
are slim, but the companionship, the exciting races, 
and the long, varied day, weeks before the regular 
hunting season, makes it all worthwhile. 


The general unpopularity of bear meat makes 
the chance of bringing home a sizable chunk of 
meat good, however, and on several hunts I have 
returned triumphant with nearly a third of a bear 

.. and we love it! 


My wife marinates a roast for 48 hours in un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice, and then oven pot roasts 
it, adding rosemary, dry red wine, shortening and 
salt. The result is like a fine, dry pot roast of beef, 
tender, tasty . . . and pungent with the memories 


of good fellowship, good fun, and excitement, among 
the tall pines of the great forest in Florida’s pan- 
handle. © 
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Biologist Vernon Ogilvie, right, tags a peacock bass, assisted 
by A. J. McLane. Weighing, measuring and tagging of this ex- 
perimental fish is important to obtain growth rate information. 


PEACOCK 
BASS 


Florida’s Colorful Import 





By ED BUCKOW 


ye THE FRANTIC action, I could not resist 
pausing to observe the scene about us and laugh 
out loud at the incongruity of the situation. 

The three of us had been standing on the bank 
of a pond on one of the busiest golf courses in the 
western suburbs of Miami, taking fish after fish. 
Often there were doubles, and occasionally a triple. 

Golf carts had gradually collected on the opposite 
side of the narrow pond. There was no doubt about 
it, we now had a gallery of curious golfers, and 
this wasn’t so good. We had become so absorbed in 
performing our pleasant task that the golfers had 
sort of sneaked up on us. Unwittingly, we were 
disclosing the guarded location of an unusual experi- 
ment. 

We held a quick conference in soto tones and 
decided to quit fishing until the gallery dispersed. 
A. J. McClane, fishing editor of Fretp & STREAM 
magazine, reluctantly placed his flyrod on the hood 
of the station wagon and lit a cigarette. 

Vernon Ogilvie, State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission fisheries biologist, checked the big 
wooden tank in the back of his station wagon to 
see how its occupants were faring. He found that 
two had jumped out. 

The golfers grew impatient and began to return 
to their game. One of them, however, inquired, 
“What kind of fish are they?” 

Ogilvie and I looked at each other. He shrugged 
his shoulders, as if to say “What’s the use?” 

“Peacock bass,” I told the golf player. First he 
seemed confused by the answer and then he began 
to look peeved. He grumbled something to his com- 
panion and then turned the golf cart around and 
left. He probably thought I was pulling his leg. 

Before the audience had collected, the three of us 
had experienced an hour of almost incredible fish- 
ing. Al and I had accompanied the biologist to the 
golf course to assist him in collecting a few dozen 
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specimens for transfer to another experimental 
pond. 

Almost immediately, the 6 to 8-ounce peacocks 
struck in packs, missing the small flyrod popping 
bugs on at least nine out of every ten attempts. It 
seemed they were pushing the light bugs away 
from them as they attacked. Finally, as though they 
had gotten the knack of it, they began to grab the 
bugs in their mouths. 

Experimenting, I switched to ultra light spin gear 
and tried a variety of lures and plugs from my 
tackle box. I could find nothing they would not 
strike! 

Ogilvie hastened to warn me that the pond was 
overpopulated for one thing. And for another, 
there had been times when the fish in this same 
pond would not strike anything. 

The unbelievable incident of the day was the en- 
counter with a 2% pounder on a nest. The fish 
struck savagely at anything dangled in the nest. 
It made off with two popping bugs before Vern 
finally caught the fish, measured it and returned 
it to the water. The fish bore a tag, and Vern 
remarked, “That’s the third time I’ve caught him.” 

The peacock, a brawling, colorful exotic imported 
from South America, is going to be given a chance 
to prove that he’s worthy of becoming a Florida 
resident. 

The initial introduction of this fish, which was 
viewed with considerable suspicion by fisheries bi- 
ologists, ended in failure. But a second attempt was 
so successful, and the fish has evinced so much 
promise, that the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission recently authorized a thorough two- 
year investigation of the species. 

The request for the study was made by Ogilvie, 
who is stationed at West Palm Beach. No one was 
more suspicious of the Peacock bass than Ogilvie 
when the first batch of 500 fry was flown from the 
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Amazon country to West Palm Beach in October, 
1963, by Malcolm Roberts of Miami, a tropical fish 
importer. 

Ogilvie still maintains a cautious attitude to- 
wards the peacock, but he evinces an affinity for the 
fish. He has raised several of them in a large aquar- 
ium in the commission office in West Palm Beach, 
later released them in a local pond and subsequently 
caught some of his “hand-raised” peacocks with rod 
and reel. 

The biologist, who is conservative in expressing 
opinions, now admits the peacock fights at least as 
good as a bass, and rivals the celebrated pompano 
on the dinner table. “It’s the best fresh water fish 
I’ve ever eaten,” he insists. 

Having caught the peacock, I will have to dis- 
agree with the biologist to some degree. As a battler 
and a jumper, the bass can not come close to com- 
paring with this newcomer. 

Ogilvie, with some reservations, is fascinated by 
the peacock and its possibilities in Florida waters. 
The peacock (Cichla ocellaris) is known in various 
regions of South America as pavon, tucanare and 
cinchada. It achieves a weight in excess of 20 pounds. 

The thought of a voracious 20-pound game fish 
swimming in Florida fresh waters is enough to raise 
the eyebrows of any red-blooded bass fisherman. 
Fortunately, the brute has no teeth. 

About half of the initial shipment of 500 fry 
was placed in a protected pond near West Palm 
Beach. The balance of the shipment went to an 
experimental area near Ocala. As far as any one 
can ascertain, none of these fish survived—possibly 
due to having been dined upon by larger fish. 

Then on January 30, 1964, 300 peacocks two to 
three inches-long were flown into Miami and 
placed in three ponds on a golf course west of that 
city. A week later, another shipment consisting of 
1,000 1-inch fry arrived, and were introduced to 
the same three ponds. Ogilvie said the larger fish 
survived, but the one-inchers did not. 





This nice size peacock bass struck a small streamer. 
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On a routine check of those ponds in the summer 
of 1964, Ogilvie was pleased and somewhat sur- 
prised when he found peacock fingerlings swimming 
about. The two to three-inch fingerlings had ma- 
tured and had spawned. These parent fish, now 
weighing between two and three pounds have pro- 
vided stock for experiments in several other se- 
cluded ponds. 

In addition, some of their offspring are currently 
in Alabama and Georgia being studied by fisheries 
biologists. Actually, all the peacocks that Ogilvie 
will be studying during his two-year project will 
have had their origin in those 300 fingerlings. 

Considerable care has been and will continue to 
be taken to guard against the peacocks being placed 
in experimental ponds that have a connection with 
canals, marshes or other uncontrollable bodies of 
water. Past painful experiences with exotics dic- 
tates that before any such species is released in 
public fishing waters, it must first undergo a com- 
prehensive investigation to insure that it will not 
prove to be detrimental to native game fish and 
habitat. 

This facet of the problems presented by exotics 
will be one of the major objectives in Ogilvie’s 
research project. These objectives, as listed by the 
biologist in his request for permission to undertake 
the study, are as follows: 

1. To determine the desirable and/or undesirable 
game fish qualities of the peacock bass. 

2. To determine its compatibility with native 
fishes, primarily the Florida largemouth bass, and 
to compare their growth rates and growth poten- 
tial. 

3. To determine its ability to compete with the 
Florida spotted gar and mudfish. 

4. To determine its ability to control bluegills 
and/or shad species. 

The commission has long been seeking a fish that 
would serve as a natural control over the gizzard 
shad, whose population explosions, and resultant 
ruination of countless bodies of 
water, constitute one of the major 
fisheries management problems. 

South Florida anglers have 
another reason for following de- 
velopment in the peacock project. 
Will the peacock turn out to be 
the species that will convert hun- 
dreds of miles of poor fishing 
canals into productive fishing wat- 
ers? 

Deep canals with steep sides, 
that have no adjacent marshes or 
shallow areas along their banks, 
are notably low in the production 
of game fish. 

Therefore, canals with no ad- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
joining shallows, and bottoms too 
deep for the sunlight to reach, are 
low in production and _ usually 
poor waters in which to fish. 


Like the bass, the peacock is 
a nester, but the biologist said the 
peacock is a “definite possibility” 
for filling the need for a game fish 
in these canals because it does a 
much better job of guarding its 
young. Thus, the mortality rate 
of peacock young probably is far 
lower than that of the bass. 


With thousands of miles of ca- 
nals and drainage ditches already 
in existence, and countless more 
to be dug, a game fish that could 
succeed in the slab-sided canals 
could create a fantastic sports 
fishery. 

Ogilvie believes there is a gen- 
eral need for another good game 
fish in the fresh waters of south 
Florida. In his report on the pro- 
posed study he commented that 
while the state is famous for its 
wide variety of salt water fish, 
this is not true of the fresh waters 
of South Florida, where only the 
largemouth bass is classed as a 
“game fish.” 

He stipulated, however, that 
while another game fish would be 
desirable, it should not be added 
at the expense of the native large- 
mouth, “The compatibility of the 
species should be of prime con- 
sideration in the investigation,” 
Ogilvie stated. 

Although peacocks and bass liv- 
ing together in ponds have shown 
no incompatibility to date, not 
enough study has been made of 
their relationship. It has been es- 
tablished that the peacock will 
thrive and reproduce in South 
Florida waters, and has the qual- 
ities of a great game fish. Ogilvie 
has also learned much about the 
growth rate, and something of the 
nesting, spawning and nursery 
habits, but much remains to be 
done. 

The peacock reputedly carry 
their young in their mouths for a 
period of time after hatching, and 
the family stays together for quite 
some time. Ogilvie said he ob- 
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When hooked, the peacock bass may 
jump 3 to 4 feet out of the water. 


served a group of young peacocks 
that had probably been spawned 
in the month of September, on 
December 28, the young were still 
in the protective company of the 
parent fish. “I collected seven 
with a shocker, and that seemed 
to break up the school. I never 
saw them schooled up again,” the 
biologist reported. 


Although this protective “to- 
getherness” may be beneficial in 
that it results in a high rate of 
survival of the young, the trait 
could have the opposite effect in 
some cases. Ogilvie has already 
established stunting of the species 
when a small pond become over- 
populated with the fish. A short- 
age of food and, for some reason, 
lack of sufficient space per fish, 
are the primary causes of a 
stunted population, the biologist 
said. 


In his paper on his recommen- 
dations for the peacock bass pro- 
ject, Ogilvie speculated that the 
species may be more resistant 
than bass to take-overs by gars 
and mudfish. When these rough 
fish outnumber bass in a body of 
water, it is nearly impossible for 
the bass population to recover. 
The reason for this, said the bi- 
ologist, is that the bass leave the 
young to fend for themselves, and 
the fry are easy prey of the preda- 
tors. 


Another phase of the project 
are experiments to determine 
whether the exotic species has a 
healthy appetite for panfish, 
which often knock bodies of water 
out of balance through over-pop- 
ulation. 

Rod and reel sampling planned 
in connection with the study will 
be of considerable importance. 
Ogilvie is interested in ascertain- 
ing the months in which the 
species can be readily caught, 
water temperature conducive to 
good fishing, spawning and pe- 
riods of inactivity, basic tech- 
niques of taking the fish and ef- 
fective lures and natural baits. 

Several isolated ponds. in 
South Florida are currently be- 
ing used in the study, and recently 
the Florida Turnpike Authority 
gave the commission permission 
to use several more ponds along 
the route of the Sunshine State 
Parkway for this purpose. Fish- 
ing is not allowed in these ponds. 

The writer is only one of many 
fishermen who are hoping the 
peacock bass will someday popu- 
late the public fishing waters of 
Florida. 

Not only is it a fish with ex- 
cellent game qualities, and a spe- 
cies to enhance any frying pan, 
but its physical characteristics 
are strangely beautiful. The adult 
basically has a gold hue, with 
three black bars on its side, 
orange-red fins and tail, and an 
eye-spot on each side of its tail 
quite similar to the markings of 
the bird after which it is named. 
It has the ability to lighten and 
darken the entire body colora- 
tion, according to its moods or, 
as Ogilvie prefers to put it, “its 
emotions.” 

In contrast to its beautiful col- 
oration, the contour of the fish, 
the set of its eyes and the hump 
that develops on its shoulders 
when the fish reaches adulthood, 
are features suggestive of ferocity. 

If the day ever arrives when 
20-pounders are swimming freely 
in Florida waters, fresh water 
anglers may have to dust off their 
snook fishing tackle. @ 
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Boating gear and useful facts for making 


cruising excursions more enjoyable 


HIS ol’ wo’ out boatman gets 

a lot of inquiries about that 
ever-growing sport of the water 
masses .. . water skiing. 

Now, I love boating and all its 
aspects, particularly cruising parts 
of Florida that many people don’t 
know about, but water skiing has 
just never been my cup of tea. 
Not that I’m agin it, mind you, 
far from it... it’s just against 
me! I can’t stay up on the bloomin’ 
things, and I’m just getting too 
set in my ways to try any more. 

But realizing that there are 
thousands of devotees to this fas- 
cinating water activity, I have 
decided to turn to some of the 
experts in the field and gather 
some information I can pass on 
to the readers who are real buffs 
on waterskiing. 

I suppose the best starting 
point in dispensing information 
that is useful to skiers, whether 
they are beginners or old hands 
at the game, is a collection of do’s 
and don’t’s when it comes to get- 
ting up on those slippery pieces 
of hickory. 

Bill Prentiss, my cruising com- 
patriot from Johnson Motors, sent 
down some suggestions that not 
only make good sense but also 
some good readin’. Here they are: 

Crossing the wake—a novice’s 
first thrill: Crossing the wake of 
a tow boat is a thrill for beginning 
water skiers and since the chance 
of taking a spill is increased some 
basic rules of form apply. 

To cross to the right, a skier 
shifts his body weight in that 
direction, bending the right knee, 
raising the left foot slightly and 
pulling to the right—this gives 
the proper approach angle. 
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The knees are bent to act as 
shock absorbers. The skier re- 
members not to lean too far to 
the right and is aware of weight 
distribution. Reverse the proce- 
dure for wake cross left. 

The boat driver is observed at 
all times and a wake cross is never 
attempted in the same direction 
the boat is turning for this 
creates tow line slack and will 
cause the skier to be jerked once 
the slack is taken out (too much 
boat speed and a slack tow line 
could pull the skier from his skis). 

And we have noticed lately 
that many more skiers, particu- 
larly in recent years with the ad- 
vent of more horsepower for out- 
boards, have been turning to 





Guess why more and more people are going 
water skiing these days! Meet Miss Randy 
Beard, of Cypress Gardens, named Skiing 
Queen—1965. Or any other year, podnuh! 
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“multiple” skiing, you know, for 
more “togetherness.” 

There are some suggestions for 
these multiple skiers, too, and pay 
close attention to the following, 
because in recent months when 
there are accidents involving 
water skiers, the accidents hap- 
pened to multiple skiing enthus- 
iasts in many instances. 

Take heed to the following ad- 
vice from Barry Burgoon, director 
of ski shows for Florida’s Cypress 
Gardens: 

Multiple water skiing; that is, 
skiing “double,” three at a time, 
or even more, is more practical 
than ever with increased out- 
board horsepower but there are 
some important ‘“do’s” and 
“don’ts.” 

All skiers must wear safety flo- 
tation equipment, such as ski belts 
or jackets. Whereas ski boats have 
little trouble picking up a single 
fallen skier, complications arise 
with multiple skiers and possible 
multiple tumbles. Skiers should 
not have to rely on their own 
swimming power to stay afloat 
until the ski boat can give them 
another start or take them aboard. 

Memo to the ski boat driver: 
Be sure to have a qualified ob- 
server (it’s the law in most 
states). A boarding ladder is a 
nice convenience and, of course, 
see that your gas tanks are full. 
Running out of gas with several 
skiers awaiting a deep water start 
could be serious. Also, boat driver, 
whether skiers are picked off a 
dock or from deep water, they 
should be taken directly into open 
water, leaving plenty of room be- 
tween the tow boat and any swim- 


(Continued on next page) 
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mers, fishermen, or other boats. 
Extra flotation gear should be 
aboard, too, like safety cushions 
(already prescribed by law—one 
for each person in boat). 


Skiers should use tow lines of 
the same length. Although the 
performers in ski shows cut be- 
neath each others lines, you will 
note the lines are the same length 
and the expert skiers simply take 
in a few hitches while on the 
water to allow them to cut be- 
neath the lines of their fellow 
skiers. It’s not for beginners any- 
way but if capable to give it a try, 
skiers should first practice reel- 
ing in the correct amount of line 
on shore. 


Multiple skiers cannot hog the 
water any more than single skiers 
and it might be remembered that 
if they are on 75 foot lines and 
decide to “wing and wing” (ski- 
ing on the right and left side 
of the tow boat) they are creat- 
ing a projectile of over 150 feet 
wide. And if a couple of the 
skiers are still hanging on in the 
wake, their tow lines plus the 
length of the boat is another 90 
plus feet. So multiple skiing is 
for wide open water only. Veer- 
ing towards other boats, for in- 
stance, or skimming swimming 
piers, etc., is foolhardy and en- 
dangering the safety of every 
other member of the group. 


A fallen skier should immedi- 
ately indicate he is OK with the 
approved clasp of hands over 
head. An accepted maneuver for 
the boat driver is to then swing 
his tow boat in a fairly tight 
circle, without endangering the 
balance of his remaining skiers to 
a position near the fallen skier 
where the remaining skiers will 
drop their lines. Another tight 
turn by the tow boat will be 
necessary to bring the lines back 
to all skiers who should be 
grouped together. Helping to keep 
lines in order is the job of the ski 
observer in the tow boat. A skip- 
ping ski handle can pack a punch 
and it’s a good idea for the ob- 
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Recording and television star Anita Bryant and her husband, Bob Green, show the 
versatility of Tupperware containers in modern-day boating. Anita, living in 
Miami, finds time for boating and fishing between numerous show-biz engagements. 


server to take this line into the 
ski boat after a fall. 

Those are some good points to 
take into consideration, you slat 
sliding enthusiasts. And I’m just 
jealous because I can’t do it! 


Our BOATING WORLD is being 
invaded more and more by stars 
of stage, screen, and television, 
you know that? 


And, since many of these in- 
ternational personalities are mak- 
ing their permanent homes in our 
beautiful state, it just follows that 
they eventually take to the water. 


One of the loveliest among our 
boating clan is beautiful Anita 
Bryant, the “zing with Coke” 
girl who is one of the best female 
vocalists in the business. 


Anita, along with her affable 
husband Bob Green, resides in 
Miami and they have their own 
charter-type boat. Whenever the 
little lovely isn’t warbling on TV 
or making movies, etc., she and 
Bob spend a lot of time on her 
boat, aptly dubbed “Sea Sharp.” 


Miss Bryant has also joined 
forces with another Florida out- 
fit, the fine Tupperware people, 
and she makes appearances all 
over the nation advising young 
ladies (and there are men in 


the group, too) on these famous 
Tupperware Home Parties. 


And Anita has amply demon- 
strated, on her boat, the value of 
these Tupperware pieces for out- 
door living. Used to be the Tup- 
perware was specifically designed 
for the kitchen, but lately Tupper- 
ware has really been moving into 
the outdoor market. 

And the only amazing thing is 
why haven’t they done so sooner? 
Lissen, fishermen .. . ever tried 
some of that Tupperware equip- 
ment to keep plugs, lines, baits, 
small repair parts, etc.? You can’t 
beat it! Not only is there no rust 
problem, but should any of this 
stuff fall overboard, it floats like 
a cushion and is easily retrieved. 
And they don’t leak! 


Since more and more people 
are using their boats for camping 
out, especially on long week-end 
holidays that are becoming “the” 
thing these days, the Tupperware 
containers are simply ideal. We 
have tried ’em, and we even had 
a chance to get a picture of Anita 
and Bob using the TW on their 
boat, and there is simply no bet- 
ter material to use in keeping 
things cold, hot, wet, or dry! 


As all you gals well know, you 
can’t buy Tupperware in stores, 
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but it is easy to find out where 
the next home party is gonna be 
. what is it they say, look in 


the Yellow Pages? 
No kiddin’... for the boat- 
man, fisherman, camper, or 


hunter, this Tupperware is great 
. and best yet, it is a Florida 
Product, Dad. 





ANOTHER QUERY yours truly 
gets a lot is “what about an- 
chors?” There seems to be a lot 
of boatmen who seem to get the 
wrong anchor for the wrong boat. 
And believe me, sailor, an anchor 
is as valuable as a paddle and a 
line! 

Bob Brewster of Mercury Mo- 
tors, who researches everything 
about boating from wood screws 
to calking compound, has some 
suggestions on anchors, friends. 

There are almost as many an- 
chor styles to choose from nowa- 
days as there are fishing lures— 

The advent of aluminum and 
fiberglass fishing boats has led 
to a problem with anchor noise 
and scratching. Now available 


are various styles and sizes of 
fishing anchors having _ thick, 
tough coatings of synthetic rub- 
ber. With such a “hook” aboard, 
the life of a fisherman is made 
much happier. 

Several feet of fairly heavy 
chain inserted between the an- 
chor and line will greatly increase 
the holding power of any anchor 
by absorbing jerks in the line 
caused by the boat’s bobbing on 
waves. Rubber-coated chain is 
available for this purpose to 
complement the coated anchor’s 
non-rattling, non-marring pro- 
perties. 

Different bottom conditions call 
for different anchors. The chunky 
‘“fisherman’s anchors” have large, 
round heads and are _ heavy 
enough to sink into and hold well 
in soft mud and sand. They also 
lack projections which could snag 
on rocks or dredge up weeds. 
Three or four holes in the heads 
allow water to rinse mud out as 
they are hauled to the surface. 

For occasional use in a small 
boat, or to supplement the boat’s 


regular anchor in a bow, four- 
armed folding anchors are avail- 
able. They fold so their bulk is 
little larger than that of a com- 
mon soft drink bottle, making 
them easy to stow. 


Often, a light-weight anchor is 
required, such as for a cartop boat 
where everything has to be car- 
ried from car to water. Anchors 
weighing only two and three 
pounds are available, and thanks 
to clever design dig in and hold 
well. 


These are fine for waters of 
moderate depth but their light- 
ness, plus large area, can increase 
the time they take to pull an an- 
chor line to the bottom in deeper 
waters. 


And finally, don’t overlook the 
cone-shaped, canvas “sea anchor.” 
If your boat has a high freeboard 
or a cabin, and wind makes it 
blow along too fast when drift- 
fishing, a sea anchor let out over 
the bow can reduce the rate of 
drift by holding the boat’s bow 
into the wind. © 





SPRING RIVERS ON THE GULF 
(Continued from page 19) 


Cautious approach is a major 
part of your technique. The fact 
such fish don’t leave is no indica- 
tion they aren’t studying your 
facial expression. A little stunt 
that works well in those rivers is 
deliberate pocket fishing; casting 
into a pocket in the greenery with 
the idea of keeping the marine 
shrubbery between you and the 
fish. Unless the fish is lying right 
on top, he can’t see you. If you 
move into a big pocket with your 
boat you’ve reduced your chances, 
no matter how carefully it’s done. 


After he’s hooked, the gentle 
touch isn’t the best procedure. 
Once a bass, even a small one, has 
gone down five or six feet and 
knitted your line among the stems 
you may not be able to find him, 
let alone net him. And a net is a 
good idea when you contend with 
lots of water growth. Even though 
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most of your bass may run rather 
small, this is no place for 2-pound- 
test spinning line. 

If you confine your fishing to 
the rivers, there’s no need at all 
for a large boat. Distances are 
short and in case of a breakdown 
you can generally find a sympa- 
thetic soul. There are plenty of 
rental boats available. 

If you intend to fish the Gulf 
you should take a good-sized craft 
and a spare motor. You'll see 
plenty of people out there with 
nothing but a single, asthamatic 
engine but the light is several 
miles out. A quick blow can make 
it pretty uncomfortable out there. 

There are extensive inland 
channels running through the 
salt marshes and easily reached 
from the rivers. Most of the chan- 
nels are marked informally with 
stakes but just where they lead 
is a mite difficult to figure. Of 
course you need a chart. 

I guess I’ve done my share of 


banging around the back country 
but I got all fouled up at Crystal 
River. I decided to go out into 
the Gulf by way of Salt River, 
which branches off the main 
stream. Going out was easy and 
I followed the staked channels 
with no difficulty. The chart was 
hard to follow, however, as saw- 
grass islands are poorly defined 
and it’s easy to get off course. 


I was using a shallow-draft boat 
with a 60-horse motor and it does 
35 miles an hour or so—a little 
too fast for careful stake study. 
Coming back I made a minor er- 
ror and ended up miles from my 
objective. The only way to get 
straightened out was to go back 
to the Gulf and come in by the 
main Crystal River channel. 


The problem is that the stakes. 
marking the back channels don’t 
say where they’re going. 


But then you can catch bass 
within sight of the traffic light. © 
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DOGS—HUNTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


not only get insufficient carbohy- 
drates, minerals and vitamins— 
he would not even be getting a 
balanced supply of protein 

Fallacy: A lump of sulphur in 
the drinking pan is good for a 
dog’s health. 

Fact: Since sulphur won’t dis- 
solve in water, a piece of rock in 
the pan would do just as much 
good. 

Fallacy: One year of a dog’s 
life is the equivalent of seven hu- 
man years. 

Fact: Experts no longer agree 
with this idea. The accepted the- 
ory is that a year-old-dog cor- 
responds to a 16-year-old person; 
a 2-year-old to a 24-year-old per- 
son; a 3-year-old to a 30-year-old 
person; a 4-year-old to a person 
of 35. After that, each succeeding 
year in a dog’s life is equivalent 
to 5 human years. 


Develop Natural Instincts 
Through Play 


Ir YOU HAVE a puppy or young 
dog of one of the pointing breeds, 
you can help develop natural in- 
stincts during play sessions this 





This young pointer pup exhibits a style with a promise. The pup is not locked 
on a covey of quail but rather a quail wing, a piece of string and a fishing 
pole. It’s fun and easy to do, and develops a natural instinct through play 


summer. It’s fun and easy to do. 
First take a pole about the 
length of a good cane pole (mat- 
ter of fact I would recommend a 
bream pole) and tie a quail wing 
on the end of a ten foot piece of 
string as a lure. Drop this in front 
of the puppy’s nose to arouse his 
interest, then jerk it along just 
out of his reach. If the pup stops 
still, don’t move the lure. A low 
“Whoa” repeated several times 


will soon give him the idea that 
he is pinning down the game. 

If you want to use a live quail 
in place of the wing there is a good 
quail harness manufactured in 
Florida for this purpose. This type 
exercise or play should not be 
carried on for too long a time, as 
it could result in the dog false- 
pointing moving objects or strictly 
sight pointing later in the 
field. @ 





FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


A NEW PAPERBACK “Guide To 
Fresh and Salt Water Fishing” by 
George S. Fichter and Phil Fran- 
cis and published by Golden 
Press, New York, is a pretty 
complete summary of what fish- 
ing’s all about. The two authors 
are Floridians and both of them 
know the business. 

This is one of those little books 
that looks like a primer to begin 
with and may appear a bit ele- 
mentary to the old timer but it’s 
a good buy and it’s a handy 
reference. It’s in color and the il- 
lustrated species of fish are worth 
the dollar it costs. 





WHILE WERE IN the book re- 
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viewing business, I might men- 
tion that “Getting Out of Outdoor 
Trouble” by W. K. Merrill is a 
worthwhile hardback book pub- 
lished by Stackpole Books, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Merrill, a former park ranger, 
takes up all of the problems a fish- 
erman, camper, boater or auto 
tourist might run into and gives 
practical methods of solving them. 
The material is authentic and well 
researched. Merrill has written 
other outdoor volumes. 


ee 


Bob McChristian, who manu- 
factures tackle in Miami, says a 
lot of fishermen prefer wooden 
plugs to plastic ones and he’s 
manufacturing some—a little less 
expensive than some of the well- 


known makes which cost almost 
two dollars these days. 

Wooden plugs have some ad- 
vantages and are easy to tinker 
with for special results. Their 
chief disadvantage is that they’re 
likely to be less consistent in 
weight than plastic lures. That 
makes for varying actions in the 
water but care in manufacture 
can solve that problem. 





‘TM MORE THAN a little inter- 
ested in a mullet fishing contest 
they hold annually at DeLand, 
Florida. It’s a hook and line com- 
petition and folks who figure you 
can’t catch mullet on a line might 
learn something. 

The contest runs during the 
summer months. 
Bait? Well, they use little bits 
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of moss, small particles of angle- 
worm and grass particles. And 
don’t write in and ask me how to 
catch one because I never caught 
a mullet in my life. All I know is 
that those who have say they put 
up a good fight. 

If there’s any kind of a fishing 
contest that can’t hurt anything, 
it must be a hook and line mullet 
contest. There seems little likeli- 
hood of thinning out the mullet 
appreciably. As I write this, I don’t 
know about the 1965 contest but 
I believe they had 1500 entries in 
1964. It’s a community project 
with the local sportsman’s club 
and civic groups back of it. 


WHEN I was A kid trying with 
little success to become a taxider- 
mist, I found that a “dead mount” 
was easiest for me. The simple 
reason was that a “dead”? mount 
of game birds didn’t require that 
they be made to stand upright; 
something that I couldn’t do any- 
way. 

Boy, were my mounts dead! I 
had ducks hanging all over the 
place. 


Such displays are not popular 
but I notice that they attract lots 
of attention among viewers, pos- 
sibly for that very reason. A 
neighbor of mine has a single, 10- 
pound bass hanging on a stringer 
in his den and it stops anybody 
who comes around. It actually 
looks more real than live mounts 
showing fish with their mouths 
wide open and their tails working. 


An outstanding example of a 
“dead” mount is a string of four 
big bass hanging in the Informa- 
tion & Education Section of the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission in Tallahassee. They’re 
constantly in demand for some 
sort of display. All of these fish 
are in the 10-pound class and their 
size really bowls you over. 

I never particularly cared for 
fancy mounts such as lamps or 
bookends made of fish or game 
but the idea of a plain “dead” 
mount is pleasingly different. © 
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Wildlife Research Report 


Water Hyacinth Project 


HE WATER HYACINTH may be a 

thorn in the side of man as it 
interferes with fishing, swimming 
and boating. It may at times com- 
pletely cover the surface of lakes, 
streams and rivers and clog irri- 
gation canals. On the other hand, 
some fishermen believe there is 
a beneficial side of the hyacinth 
as it may provide protection and 
food and serve as a fish attractor 
for game fish. 

To determine the true char- 
acteristics of the hyacinth the Fish 
Management Division of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion has initiated the Withlacoo- 
chee River Project. Upon com- 
pletion of the project enough 
scientific information will have 
been gathered to classify the hya- 
cinth as a villain which should 
be destroyed, or an angel in dis- 
guise which may need control but 
not complete eradication. 

Heading the Withlacoochee 
project is veteran fishery biolo- 
gist, Harold Moody, of Leesburg. 
Assisting Moody with the hya- 
cinth study will be J. B. Cope- 
land, fish management aid and 
two hyacinth control crews with 
air boats and control equipment. 

According to Moody, the 
Withlacoochee project will study 
the effects of hyacinths and hya- 
cinth control on the fish popula- 
tion and sport fishery of the 
river. The area designated for the 
study is considered one of the 





NATURE NOTES 


The badger’s long claws pro- 
vide its most important means of 
defense and securing food. 

oS oK 

The mole is a morose under- 
ground creature and, except at 
mating time, rarely chooses to 
live with another member of the 
species. 

ok Do of 

A newborn bear cub is smaller 

than a new porcupine. 


most heavily utilized rivers by 
sport fishermen of any river in 
the state. This portion of the river 
is estimated to provide 24,000 man 
days of fishing per year. 

To determine the value of hya- 
cinths and/or the effects of hya- 
cinth control on game fish, the 
river is being divided into three 
test areas. 

Area one will remain untreated 
except that small boat navigation 
will be provided for by mechani- 
cal methods. 

Area two will receive chemical 
treatment on a limited scale to 
control the hyacinths to a border 
or fringe not to exceed eight feet 
from either bank of the river. 

Area three will receive a maxi- 
mum hyacinth eradication treat- 
ment. 

All three areas will be sub- 
jected to equal fisherman creel 
census during and after the study. 
The creel census survey is de- 
signed to determine if there is 
any difference in fisherman’s catch 
rate and species caught between 
the treated and untreated sections 
of the river. 

According to Moody, the chem- 
ical used to control hyacinths is 
a hormone type herbicide and has 
no effect on fish or animal life, 
however, the Withlacoochee pro- 
ject will determine if this herbi- 
cide has any effect on bottom or- 
ganisms or micro-organisms found 
on hyacinth roots and to what 
extent these are utilized by fish. 
To determine the value of organ- 
isms living within the roots of 
hyacinths, an analysis of the stom- 
ach contents of various size game 
fish will be made by the fishery 
biologist. 

The Withlacoochee River Pro- 
ject is the first study of this na- 
ture, and fishery biologists and 
fishermen in the southern states 
that are affected by hyacinths are 
awaiting the findings of the study 
that should be completed in July 
1966. © 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


able parts, or look for another 
source of supply. 

Gun Parts Old & New, 116 
North 7th Street, Rogers, Arkan- 
sas, has about fifty million gun 
parts in stock. 

Numerich Arms Corp., West 
Hurley 1, New York, has so many 
classified gun parts of every de- 
scription that it has yet to assort 
and classify hundreds of pur- 
chased, but yet unopened, crates 
and boxes of replacement parts 
for just about any kind of fire- 
arm you can name. The firm is 


DON’T BE LATE! 
(Continued from page 15) 


Plastic bag storage prevents the 
leather sheath from absorbing 
moisture. Your knife will be in 
perfect condition when you next 
want to take it on a trip. 


Pre-test all your camping equip- 
ment. Set up tent and gasoline 
stove in your backyard and give 
it a workout at least a week prior 
to woods’ use, to check for satis- 
factory performance. It may seem 
a bit incongrous to say that their 
failure can cause you to miss your 
deer, but it’s the truth! Last sea- 
son an entire hunting party failed 
to hunt the magic high-hope early 
hours of daylight because the un- 
tested gasoline camp __ stove 
wouldn’t work, and breakfast had 
to be concocted over a reluctant 
campfire no one was prepared to 
get going on emergency basis. By 
the time they reached their 
“stands”, other hunters were al- 
ready bringing their deer out. 


Little things—and I mean little 
things—can easily ruin an other- 
wise well-planned hunting trip. 
One hunter had a long antici- 
pated week hunting trip made 
miserable by bodily contact with 
what the Government bulletins 
call “terrestrial anthropods”— 
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probably the only source in the 
world where you can find very 
rare gun parts. 


If the needed part is a spring, 
whatever its shape or size, W. C. 
Wolff Company, Box 232, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania, had it or can 
make it. 


Yes, sir If that old double bar- 
rel waterfowl shotgun of yester- 
year is still around or available— 
and has the steel barrels needed 
for safe use with modern field 
loads—there is a good chance that 
you can rehabilitate it and give 
it a new role as a short-range up- 
land game gun. © 


plain, itchy red bugs to us. A 
handful of sulphur dusted daily 
around tops of shoes and along 
clothing seams would have kept 
the pesky critters at a distance, 
without unnatural give-away 
odor to game. 

Another hunter was completely 
unnerved because an over-eager 
contemporary took a quick—but 
fortunately inaccurate—shot at 
him in the mistaken belief that 
his brown-hued hunting coat was 
the hide of a deer. You can’t hunt 
expertly if you are constantly 
anxious about your personal 
safety; play it safe by wearing a 
conspicuous color, or better still, 
one of the KAMO Safe-T-Flage 
hunting safety garments, new this 


year. 

It will soon be hunting season. 
Don’t be late getting ready for 
it. ©@ 





_ TIPPER FilNtiocks 


Tips on Shooting Safety 


KEEP 

YOUR GUN 
UNLOADED 
WHEN 

NOT IN USE 


BE A SAFE SHOOTER 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


MOST POPULAR 
SPORTING CARTRIDGE 


Ir YOU WERE asked to pick the 
most popular sporting cartridge 
in use today, what would you 
name? .30-30? .30-06? .38? The 
answer, of course, is the 22 long 
rifle. 

Oddly enough, it was Joshua 
Stevens—a maker of firearms, not 
ammunition—who deserves much 
of the credit for this amazingly 
popular cartridge. 

Late in 1864, Joshua Stevens 
founded J. Stevens & Company 
and set out making guns on his 
own. He had worked in several 
gun enterprises, including help- 
ing Samuel Colt set up his plant 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

In Stevens’ first shop, part of a 
small grist mill on the north side 
of the Chicopee River in Mas- 
sachusetts, he began making 
break action single shot pistols. 
A smart businessman, Stevens 
soon branched out into rifles and 
shotguns based on this same ac- 
tion. 

He produced a variety of single 
shot handguns in several rimfire 
calibers but he was not satisfied 
with the low powered 22 short— 
nor with the awkward try for 
more power by using a longer 
case for the 22 long, but keeping 
the same 29 grain bullet as the 
22 short. 

Stevens enlisted the aid of a 
famous ballistician, William M. 
Thomas, at the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company to find a 
more accurate and powerful 22. 
The result was the 22 long rifle 
introduced in about 1889. 

The 22 long rifle uses the same 
long case as the 22 long but em- 
ploys a heavier 40 grain bullet. It 
proved so accurate and stable 
that it is used regularly in target 
competitions at 100 yards and is 
far and away the most popular 
cartridge for small game _ the 
world over. 

Stevens’ Diamond Model No. 
43 was the first pistol to be 
chambered for this new car- 
tridge. © 
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WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1965-66 Federal 
Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $3.00, the “duck” 
stamp is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 
years of age and older. 

Your name must be signed in ink across the 
face of the stamp before you hunt. 

A trio of canvasback drakes, shown at left, 
is featured on the 1965-66 stamp, from a 
drawing by Ron Jenkins. 





CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


stamp price to $3, also stipulated 
that Duck Stamp receipts only 
could be used by the Department 
of the Interior for land acquisition 
and to reimburse the Post Office 
Department for the costs of print- 
ing and handling the stamps. Up 
until that time the bulk of the 
Duck Stamp money had been 
used for routine development, 
maintenance, research, and ad- 
ministrative expenses associated 
with the refuges. Only 13.7 per- 
cent of the $54 million collected 
up to 1958 had been used for land 
purchase. That disclosure came 
as a surprise to sportsmen, be- 
cause they believed all along that 
most of their Duck Stamp money 
was being used to buy more ref- 
uges. The money now must be 
used almost wholly for land. 

As Senators Metcalf and Hruska 
and Congressman Dingell point 
out, the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission only approves 
new refuge additions. They be- 
lieve that the Commission should 
pass on refuge units proposed for 
elimination, including all refuge 
units on which Duck Stamp funds 
have been spent one way or 
another, and that requests for 
road rights-of-way also should be 
submitted to the Commission. 
They further believe that in all 
cases where a refuge unit is given 
over to non-wildlife purposes or 
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if a road is constructed across a 
refuge, that the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Fund—into which 
Duck Stamp money is credited— 
should be reimbursed at the full 
market value of the lands in- 
volved. What this means is that 
the Congress and the Department 
of the Interior are being asked to 
keep good faith with sportsmen. 


Northeast Region Report 


WILDLIFE OFFICERS of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion’s Northeast Region made 538 
arrests for violations of Florida’s 
hunting, fishing and boating laws 
during the first six months of 
1965, according to Regional Man- 
ager Bob Brantly. There were 91 
arrests for hunting violations, 289 
arrests for fishing violations, and 
158 arrests for boating offenses. 

This is 217 arrests less than 
were made during the same pe- 
riod in 1964. The greatest de- 
decrease was in boating violations, 
with 149 less than in 1964; second 
greatest decrease was in fishing 
cases with 54 less; and hunting 
violations decreased by 14 cases. 

Brantly said, “There has been 
a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of hunters and fishermen 
during the last year, and the de- 
crease in the number of arrests is 
a strong indication that today’s 
sportsmen are better informed 
and more respectful of the laws 
than they were in the past. The 


habitual violator also knows the 
modern wildlife officer is better 
trained and equipped to deal with 
those who do choose to disregard 
the law, and therefore has cur- 
tailed his activities.” 

The 31 officers in the 16 county 
area traveled 340,014 miles in the 
performance of their duties dur- 
ing the six month period, investi- 
gated 397 complaints, and spent 
37,280 hours on land patrol and 
8,077 hours on water patrol. The 
remainder of the officers’ time, 
7742 hours, was spent in court, 
equipment maintenance, meet- 
ings, assisting other agencies, and 
miscellaneous duties. 

Arrests by county were: Ala- 
chua 64; Baker 36; Bradford 14; 
Clay 81; Columbia 55; Dixie 15; 
Duval 91; Gilchrist 24; Hamilton 
8; Lafayette 13; Levy 58; Madi- 
son 2; Nassau 28; Suwannee 32; 
Taylor 11; Union 6. 


Stamp Circular Revised 


THE DEPARTMENT of the Inte- 
rior has announced revision of 
Fish and Wildlife Service Circu- 
lar 111, “Duck Stamp Data,” de- 
scribing the 32 Federal hunting 
stamps issued to date. 

The 40-page booklet, which 
pictures all the stamps, is avail- 
able from the Superintedent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, for 25 cents. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Of interest to philatelists, 
sportsmen, and other conserva- 
tionists, the booklet reviews the 
origin of the Duck Stamp, reports 
on investment of money resulting 
from the sale of various stamps, 
and explains how a new stamp is 
selected each year. 


The Duck Stamp is required of 
all persons 16 years of age and 
older when hunting migratory 
waterfowl. It originated with 
passage of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act in 1934. The 
first stamps were sold August 14, 
1934. 


Money from the stamp sales has 
been used to acquire, develop, 
and manage national refuges for 
migratory waterfowl along their 
migration routes and on winter- 
ing areas and breeding grounds 
and related wildlife management 


work. Since 1960, however, the 
funds have been used exclusively 
for acquiring land for waterfowl. 


AFB Conservation Award 


WINNER OF THE Department of 
Defense Conservation Award for 
1964 is 28,600-acre Tyndall Air 
Force Base on the gulf coast near 
Panama City, Florida. This is the 
second consecutive year that the 
department’s top conservation 
award has gone to an Air Force 
base in Florida. Eglin AFB near 
Valparaiso won the 1963 award. 


The Conservation Award was 
established in 1962 by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to stimulate and 
give added incentive for improve- 
ment of military efforts in the 
conservation and management of 
natural resources. Approximately 
27 million acres of land and water 
in the United States are under 


the jurisdiction of the Defense 
Department at this time. Last year 
229 installations reported that 1.4 
million visitors had made use of 
their outdoor recreation facilities. 
It is expected that defense lands 
will become even more important 
to the overall national outdoor 
recreation picture as population 
increases steadily. 

During 1964, approximately 
17,000 individuals, including local 
citizens, made use of the fishing, 
hunting, camping, and outdoor 
recreation facilities available to 
the public on Tyndall AFB. More 
than 11,000 acres of land were 
improved with wildlife food plant- 
ings, fire breaks, feeding stations, 
and soil scarification; 1,578 acres 
were reforested; 155 acres of 
water and 61 miles of streams im- 
proved; and deer, wild turkey, 
wild boar and hogs, and black 
bear were stocked. © 





FARMLAND RECREATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


governmental wildlife or conser- 
vation agencies for administra- 
tive services.” 


This is something which hunt- 
ers who have no special friends 
or relatives as landowners could 
well endorse. 


However, there is nothing to 
stop the states from an aggressive 
program of leasing. Wisconsin has 
had substantial acreages under 
lease for public hunting for nearly 
thirty years. This is under a spe- 
cial statute, and the state assumes 
all landowner liabilities in con- 
nection with recreational public 
use. In all that span of operation 
the liability costs have been neg- 
ligible. Such an arrangement has 
increased good relations between 
the landowners, the hunters and 
the Conservation Department. In- 
stances of misunderstanding have 
been few and far between. 


There is another factor which 
is rapidly gaining importance and 
interest. For years liability laws 
have been discussed as an induce- 
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ment to free hunting on private 
lands. In other words if a land- 
owner allowed free hunting he 
would be held free of any acci- 
dents that might happen to hunt- 
ers or recreationists. Even lack- 
ing laws in some states, over 90 
per cent of the 62,000,000 acres 
of industrial forest lands in the 
United States are open to vari- 
ous forms of recreation. This ne- 
gates the rather common idea that 
most industrial forest lands are 
closed or that hunters are unwel- 
come. In this instance, forest fires 
have always been the chief con- 
cern in dry seasons—that and the 
destruction of roads in the rainy 
seasons. With farmers, it is fences, 
the tramping of crops, the pos- 
sible killing of livestock, and fire. 
fire. 

Many hunters seem to feel that 
a liability law would answer all 
problems, but it is not hard to 
find attorneys who are skeptical 
of such laws. They contend that, 
in spite of the enactment of lia- 
bility laws, injury to either the 
hunter or landowner or destruc- 
tion of property could become 
subject to court review. 

Model liability laws are now 


being circulated among the states 
but, if passed, their value will 
eventually have to be determined 
by the courts. And, according to 
their provisions, the various state 
courts might well make different 
rulings. 


If the states at this point would 
enact laws for the leasing of pub- 
lic hunting grounds and assume 
damage costs which might accrue 
to landowners, they well could 
coordinate their efforts with any 
Federal subsidy laws which 
might open private lands to rec- 
reation. 


The leasing of private lands for 
public hunting has now been tried 
for several decades and it works. 
One state, at least, guarantees to 
pay any damages which might ac- 
crue to the landowners. That has 
proved to be a very minor cost 
item. Now is the time for out- 
doorsmen to help determine 
whether they wish to insure mod- 
ified forms of the American tra- 
ditions or sit back and watch the 
European system take over. 


What is decided now will affect 
the trend of recreation in Amer- 
ica for alltimes. © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


FISHING CITATION 





is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 

Registered, Weighed By 


Catch Witnessed By 


At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


County 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


___1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Summer's end .. . Early morning fishing . . . Mouth of the Suwannee River. F.S.N.B. Photo 
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